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BITBRALT GRY | 
THE CARRIER PIGEON, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
The wine-cup was bright, and my bevutiful maid 
Surg the gods of old Greece and her vanished renown , 
We compared her to France as we sat in the sha te, 
When a bird at our feet sank exhaustedly down 
To his wings wis a letter attached, which he b ought 
Over m-untain and main ‘o some soul-cser shed spot. 


Come, drink of my g biet. poor messenver dove, 
And rest f oi thy flight on the breast of my love. 


His wanderings have weacied and wasted his wing; 
Ah! quickly re-tore him, «nd !et him depart. 
Does he bear the advice of a m»rchant? or bring 
To the eyes of gay beauty the voice of the heart? 
He carrie~, perchance, the tast wish and the prayer 
Of the lorn and ‘he exiled who die in despair: 
Come, drnk of my goblet. por mes-enyer dove, 
And rest frum thy flight on the breast of iy love. 


Bat these words on the cuissive would seemingly say 
That from Athens it goes to her exiles in Frauce; 
And ‘ts theme must be glory, and, therefure, we may, 
As protec ors and friends, snatch a cursory glance. 

Announcement of hap, iness! Athens ts free! 
Fresh jaure is, O Greece, shal! be plan ed for thee: 
Come, driuk of iny goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy fl ght on the breast of my love. 


Let us drink to free Gieece! mark, my chirmer, the throng 
Of those d mi gods newly arisen in her cline! 

Old Europe, in vain, disinveri ed long 
Her g and ep'e ancients of mythical time. 

Fair A hens vic:orious, «ll glory be thine! 

For the worship of ruins no longer a shri e! 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 

Aidrest irom thy flignt on the breast of my love. 


Yes, Athens is free! Muse of Pindar resume 
Toy sceptre, thy lyre, and thy oftiest ‘one: 
Pesprre che Barba ian, she burs s fom ber tomb; 

Despite the vain monarchs. her freedom is wom 
And, taught by her fame, let the universe see 
An Athens forever, O Paris, inthee! 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor ime ssenger dove, 
And rest froin thy flight on the breast of ny love. 


Sweet wanderer of Hellas! repose thee, and then 

Fly off to thy turtle, who chides thy delay. 
S00, missioned from Athens, come braving again 

The tyrauts and vul u +s that town on thy way. 
Return froin ‘he ‘ree. and let Liberty's tones 
Strike the ears of our kings on their ‘ottering thronee. 
Come, deink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 

Athenaeum. 


TO THE MOST HONOURABLE AND MOST REV. ARCHBISHOPS 
AND BIGHOPS GUARDIANS AND TRUSTEES OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
[The follow ng lines were written by a Poet i: very humble life, and are 
ereditable alike to hs heed and hvart.—Epb. G. & G ] 
Stand boldly for h and guar! our holy shrines, 
That faitn sent t. rch amid mount Sina’s hundex 
Wren throngs the torkes ngttning- ¢ unson | nes, 
Jehovah's vo ce burst for.t in tearfui wo der; 
That faith fo: whch en tho end iartyrs bled ; 
Oh! gua d a trust left by the huly deod! 


For time has turued our sncient steeples gray, 
A thousai ds orms have round tuemsoa- ed in vai 
The A:heist’s sco ns g anced h rmle-sly away, 
They shook nut a! the sce.tic’s de: p laid vain; 
Time, tempests, ‘nal ce, evi’s cunning sill, 
Have left their firm tuundations, firmer sili! 


Oh! guard our Church, and then you guard the Crown, 
For 'tis by these our couutry’s cau-e is bound, 

And the swine blow that strikes our Alar down 
Will hu | a nation’s f,e dom te the ground ; 

Btand buldiy forth, in me your coun'ry calls, 

For with ber Church she stands, or with it falle! 


Youre is no “ carnal” war, with sargune blede, 
Or broad-b'own bannerr isthng in the wind, 

The torgues of martyrs shout for h in your aid, 
A faith, which fire and faggot could ne. bind $ 

Blaz:s before ye like a beacon light 

The flaming pillar leading on aright. 


Oh! deem no! that our Qieen will turn away 

From that true faith wh ch she is sworn to geard ; 
Or temely staid and see our Ciurch decay, 

When at the gates the foe 1s presemg hard : 
Lift up each voice—they +hall not sourd alone, 
Millions of tongues wil shout fer Church aud Throng. 


Te you we look, in you we put our trust, 
Our faith, our hopes, eur rights, our sacred ali; 
nd o conjure yu by that holy dust, 
ieh moulders under many a gray Church w 
That ye hold firm the solemn charge that's nn la 


Sealed by the blood of tho-e approved by heaven ! J.B. 





INFANCY. 

I love to £826 wpon an infart'’s emiles 
While 0 er ite cheek @ thousand dimples break ; 
Like zephyrs dancing on an iniand lake 
In visible beauty : such a aight begu les 
The weary child of earth from the gh: ef toils, 
And guilt and loneliness, and things that make 
Life wearisome, Baby. thine innocent wiles 
Take from my heart a load, and bd me wake 
To thonghts of happy import: thine it is 
Unconscious laugh ng cherub te im, art ; 
Thine own pure joy tome. So much of bliss, 
liye wy sm hath effaced from my heart 

thousand harsh remembrances. w 
And lifes’ monotony had fixed —" — 


| beccaficos ? 
! , 
under the acacia trecs of the * Vendanges de Bourgognr,” 


THE DOG HOSPITAL OF PARIS, 
BY TOBY ALLSPY, 

My friend Leonard d'Egoville is one of the happiest rascals of my acquaint- 
ance; there is a provoking self-satisfac'ion in the fel'ow's looks, which is apt to 
put the rest of the world out of bumour with his prosperity. D*Egoville is 
a'ways (riumphant, ever exul'ing,—overpowering one with his selfish sense of 
enjoyment, and perpetual deinands on one’s admission of ivferiurity. Why not, 
for instance, allow me to eat my mutton cutlets in peace, without informing me 
thot yester ay he dined on chevreuil? Why not let me enjoy my humble cish 
of larks, without boasti.g, with a punch in the ribs. that last night he supved on 
F.r my part I can contentedly swallow my paltry pint of Pouilly 
without insulting 


| the port-ur d'eau | see making wry faces at the near st guinguetie, over his vin 


am not more evvions then my neighbours, yet I swear there are momenis when 
| it would be a relief to mé to see ny frend Leonard receive a whacking box on 


de Surene, by en| rging upon its delicate flavour: and, methinks, I have aright 
to expect similar forbearauce on the part of the chckl ng Monsieur d’Egoville, 
whew he comes psrading to me about Ais icee St, Péray or choice Sauterre. I 


the ear, in re'ribution of his exultations. 

For several yeas past, D'Egoville has been in the enjoyment of a capital 
bache'or’s apartment on the Boulevard des Ca ucines, and a charming little 
villa at Monimorency,—and [ admit that he would be an ungrateful dog were 
he not to thank Heaven morning, evening, aid at o'd times between, for the 
auspicious oréert: ¢ of bis destinies; but be hes no right to tantalize a poor 
wret h of a scribbler like myself by bragging of the coolness of his cellars, the 
marrow like s ftness of his sofa-ciushions, the sharpness of his razors, or the 
smoothness of his parquets. 

* This is a cheering sight,” said [, on meeting him the other day at the ex- 
hibition of the arts and manufactures of France, now open in the Champs Ely- 
| sees, ‘a most gratifying thing for Louis Philippe and the French nation, to 

perceive how vast a progress has been made during the last five years in the 
| tex ure of their clovhs, the growth of their woul, and the temper of their cut- 
jlery The jury will find it a difficult task. | conceive, to award their medals 
| and prizes among so many meritorious competitors.” 
* * + ® 


“Did I never confide to you the strange origin of my fortune?” said he. 

Let m+ see—when we first made our acquaintance crossing St. Bernard, four 
| years ago—"" 
| + You were, as now, in the enjoyment of wealth and independence,” said I 
| “ During the illuess following the accident which then befell me—me, a poor 
| wayfurer—yon were lavish in your offers of assistance—” 
; Pooh, p oh '—I have head enough of that—it was not of that we were 
| talking,” cried D’Egoville. ‘I was telling you, or wanting to tell you, how, 
from a poor devil in arrears for the rent of his fus y lodging in the Quartier 
Latin, | achieved my present po-ition The story is a long one, and would do 
me little honour in the ears of tre idlers of the Exposition should it chance to 
be overhesrd. Come down, therefore, wiih me to Montmorency—my Pelham 
is at the door—come down wi h me, I say, to Montmorency. and dine and sleep, 
and you -hal have the narrative of my chequered life, including a description 
of the memorable temple of Esculapius—l’ Hopital des chiens—which was the 
making of me.” 

* You kept a dog hosp'tal !” cried I, inexpressihly astonished. 

“ Not exactly,” replied Leonard, more diver'ed, however, than indignant at 
the sccusation. “ Trust me, | hid not wherewithal to entertai any establisti- 
ment half so costly. But I see your curiosity is excited ;—let us be guing. I 
dine at six preciscly—ay, precise/y, even to a friend.” 

“Tam sorry [ cannot accept sour obliging invitation,” said I, drawing up. 
“Although | | dge in a cinguiéme, ard the meal awaiting me is only my daily 
soupe and bourlli, the good woman who piepares it would be apt in her anxiety 
to go «nd in rrogate the police, should her methodical master commit so stranee 
a breach of rout ne as to tarry fiom home for t ourd ana bed, without having duly 
apprized her.” 

* Stuff and nonsense! We will take the Rue Miromenil in ovr way out of 
town, instead of c:ossing through Les Therm s; and you may at once apprise 
your Megara, and snaich up a change of linen, in case you are tempted to re 
main with me to-morrow,” cried D'Egov lie. ‘* Come, come!—we must not 
lose our tine =A g od en’rée waits forno man; and our filets de canaian will 
be spoiled. if you stand hem ing and ha- ng thus,”” 

And though I did my utmost to evade the engagement, between threats, pro- 
mises, and cajolements, Monsieur D'Egeville took such forcible possession of 
my mind and b dy, that we had reached St. Omers befure I was half reconciled 
to ms Own incousistency of purpose. 

** How full of historical reminiscences are al! the environs of Paris!” cried 
D Egoville, with a sentimental air, as we drove with n view of the aristocratic 
parks of St. Omers, “ betwixt the great De Staé!, Du Cayla, aid Ferrand. of 
Me ino sheep renown—how many illustrious names conrect then selves with 
the history of St. Omers! But | forget—I have promised to talk to you of a 
person less i! us rious—of my obscure self * 

And as he spoke, he began to caress lits crossed leg with an air of com- 
placency, implying that, in his own estimation, Charlemagne was a footbuy 
te him. 

* L have a tale to tell which, ag my coachman has no more ear for Christian 
discourse than one of the brutes he is driving. can never be more safely adven 
tured than here 01 the Citizen King’s highway,” he resumed. * In the first 
place, know that, high as | have ascended in te scale of society, your humb'e 
servant was born in the contined sphere of a porter’s lodge. ‘The cordon, ny 
natural inheritance. was neither that of the St. Esprit nor of the Golden Fieece, 
but simply that cord by which my tender mother let in and out the visiters to a” 
obscure house in the Rue Vendome. Ay —shrvg your shoulders !— gay an’! 
brillant as you behold me. 1 am actually 4 native of that most humdrum quarter 
of Paris. the Marais! 
vocation, my mother announced herself 'o me, a8 1 grow to a boy's estate, as 
the widow of a captain uf the grand armée ; in witness whereof, she kept among 
tte edibles in her corner-cupbeard an old riband of the Legion of Honour and 
a botile of eau de Cologne cast in the effigy of Napoleen,—incontestilie evi- 
dence of my parentage, to which I did due homace every time J paid iny devoirs 
to her Gruyére cheese. I have my dou!is whether the lodgers of the old den 
to which her services were attached wee equally respectful ; for I remembei 
that my venrrable parent was apt to treat them (behind their backs) with sove 
reign contempt, from the retired clockmaker, whose family occupied the ics 
floor, to the employés in the marché auz virux Inges, who lodged on the siri¢me 
Of the whole hordes who deat out their five-frane pieces to heron New Year's 
Day, and their discontents and damn-mes the remaining three hundred and 
sixty-four, there was only one whom Madame Goville—” 

**Goville 1” I indiscreetly reiterated. 

** Ay, my good sir. Since | have congented to deliver mv round unvarnished 
tale, | may as well admit that only the he laiter sy labies of my name are ds 
rived from the ghost of the captain of the grand armée, or from his soi-disant 
widew. To resume,—where you so unnecessarily suspended my stur:,—ther: 
was onlv one among the lodgers especially recommended by my mo.her to my 
assiduity and forbearance 

** Be sure,’ she used ta gay, as she sat with her Roman nose crooked intc 
the stocking she was mending, (for, in spite ef the rihand of the Legion of Hy 
nour, Madame Gor ille stooved to follew the calling of a ravaudeuse.)—* be sure 
Leonard, never to pass on the stairs or in the entry without a salutation eith« 

to Mademowoile Brigitte, the maden lady on the second floor, or (a mére Pin 





” 





' tion sake, la mére Pinson brings him cown to the street ; to say uo'bing of my 


| anxieties in keeping the peace betwixt Mademoiselle Brigitte and Madame 





Super or to, or p rhape ony ashamed of, her humble i 


| 


| 











son, her woman of all work. Of all the abiders in this dog hole of a house, 
they, my dear son, are to be respected. So little troublgas they give, and such 
handsome vails !—tvo three-livre crowns on the first of January, and another 
on mademo selle’s féte day,—and yet in bed every night of the blessed year by 
eight o'clock, aud not a single visiter from one year’s end to another, either to 
mistress or maid, to take the need e out of my hand, or give me the trouble of 
saying “At home,” or * Not at home'” To be sure, there is the nuisance of 
. pening the gete three times a day for her beast of a poudle, when. for discre- 


Alain, the old cat on ‘he first floor, who swears that her m gnionctte and nas- 
turtiums are as good as rui:.ed by the noisy beast of a cockatoo that hangs out 
of ma’amselle’s window ’ =~ 

“* Say what you will against ma’amselle'’s cockatoo, mother,’ cried I, * but 
not a word aga nst poor Mouton. Mouton is the cleverest dog and the best crea- 
ture in the wide world.’ 4 

““* Ay, ay,—as troublesome and mischievous as thyself,’ was the rejoinder 
of the captain's widow. ‘But no ma’ter; leave the poodle to itself Nanard, 
and the poodle will leave thee. But whatever thou dest, be sure never to lose 
an opportunity of obliging or serving Mad: moisel e Brigitte or her maid. I have 
heard it whispered by a little bird, who vever sings false, that mademoiselle 
(who has not a relation »pon earth) is inscribed in the great bank of France as 
owner of twice as large an amount of fortyre as the nebest projuieiues In the 
Rue de Vendéme, 

* You will admit that Madame Govil'e, good woman, took a stupid way of 
interesting the feelings o’ a child. The great bank of France was a mystery 
beyond my powers of development ; and it was chiefly as the mistress of Mou- 
ton that I felt inclined to love. honour. or obey Medemouiselle Brieitte Duval ; 
for Mouton was the joy of my days, the dream of my vights,—a huge, woolly, 
rusty coated poodle, wnanimously kicked and cuff d by its mistress’s tellow- 
ledgers whenever occasion offered,—'he poor beast bestowed upon myself, his 
solitary friend, the rich treasure ot his affections. Harassed out of his life by 
the exaction of the two old women, to whom his antics afforded the sole diver- 
son of their unincidental life, Mouton was only teo rejoiced to escape from the 
stifling atmosphere of Mademviselie Brigitte’s apartment to frolie with me in 
the narrow court yard, or, when opportunity favoured our escape, to play 
truant with me tor a course among the chestnut-irees of the Place Royele. 
Right happy were we, Mouton and [, when we could fly together,—ay, 
even at the risk of a good beating a-piece on our return to those in authority 
over us. . 

* All my regard for Mouton, however, did not prevent my perpetually incur- 
ring the disp easure of his mistress. A spel! seewed set upon my endeavours 
to recommend myself to Mademoiselle Brigit'e Duval’s favour. | 1t was who 
edinitted into che house the iden ical brigdled cat by which the hopes of her first 
broos of canaries were demolished ; the ci erry stone over which la mére Pin- 
sun's luckless foot slipped one summer moruing, thereby origina’ ing a fracture 
which might bave cost her her life, and did cost her lady a fortune in doctors’ 
b lls. was traced to a pou d of bigarreaux which | hed purchased on the sly, 
and devoured on the staircase, by way of giving a lesson to Mouton in fetching 
and cerrying with the stoves In short, whatever evil chanced to the lady or the 
lady's maid, Leonard Goviile was sure to be at the bottom of it. Lucki'y 
evough for me, fur to insure my absence six days ovt of the seven, Mademoi- 
selle Brigitte finally consented to unclose her purse-st ings 'o pay for my school- 
ing; ad but for my indefarigabil ty m paradi:g poor Mouton on the landing- 
place every morning, w th his mistress’s purloined parasol for a musket, to go 
through his manual exercise, | might have remai:ed guiltless of the common 
rudiments of lear: i: g. 

‘I was amost repaid for the afflictions of exile from my illiterate home by 
the howl of rapture wherewith Mouton used to greet me every Sunday, the 
moment my well-known step was heard on the stairs. Macemoiselle Brigitte 
grumbled, ind: ed, ‘hat even this Sabbatical release from the labours of learning 
stould bec nceded to me; hut on that point I was firm, swearing that, onless 
allowed to retu n home on Sundays, in order to pey my respects to my beloved 
parent end my beloved poodle, | wou d not go to school at ali. 

* Three years had I been toiling threvgh the labyrinth of letters ; and the 
clumsy booby of ten was stretch ng into the lanky youth of thirteen, when my 
domestic happiness was ov: reast by perceiving that my faithful fr end no longer 
enjoyed the tlessings of vigorous health. In propor ion as my frame became 
elongated, that of the pam, ered p:odle grew globose ; and, instead of the sal- 
tstorial salutations wherggajth he was wont to denote his joy at my weekly ar- 
rival, he began to find soMM™@ difficulty in wheezing his way to the head of the 
stuiresse todo me henour It could not be od age; for Mouton when intro- 
duced into my mother's lodge five years before in the ap'on of Madame Pin-on, 
was amere puppy—round, white, helpless, and feature'ess, as if he had rolled 
vut of a filbert-nut. So sudden a progress of decay must clearly arise from in- 
ward disease: and tears burst on more than one occasion from my eyes, en 
learning thet Mouton was given over by the facu'ty as under the influence of a 
confi med liver-comp aint! It was a tender subject to Mademoiselle Brigitte, 
+he who had witness d without a pang the extnction of her numerous family, 
could tot summon cuursge to contemplate the day when Mouton was to be re- 
moved from her. 

* They have fed the poor deg te death, and there’s an end cf it,’ was the re- 
ply of Captain Goville’s widow, when T appealed to her sympathy. 

* No, no,—not an end of it!’ cried I. Something might surely be done. — 
Absounding. as this great metropolis does, in scientific practitioners, Mouton 
might yet be saved. Yes, mother,—yes, madam, Mouton might yet be 
saved’ 

«© I'm sure I shouldn't ere a pinch of snuff if he were strung up to yonder 
clo hes-line |’ was ‘he hard-hearted rejoinder of Madame Govitle. ‘ But, true 
it is thet the grend dog-'octor who came last week all the way from the Champs 
Elysées in his own carriage for a consultation, swore that the dog hed a cozen 
years’ life im bm, if bis mistress would only consent to put him upon & regt- 
went.’ 

«Into a regiment?’ said T, somewhat astonished 

“No, child!’ To starve him till the bones come through bis skin. That's 
what the faculty call ‘puting upon aregiment’ Yet, for! all f can argue, 
or the doctor can devise, mademoiselle persists in kill: g him with kind: ess.— 
The last ge: tleman who attended him, from the fimo. s Hopital des € hicns in 
ihe Rue de Clichy, swore that if they went on stuffing the poor beast, Movton 
hadn’t a month to live; and then,’ continued my muther, with a grim smile, 
‘if they like they may stuff him for good and all’ 

‘She ought not to have jested,—for the tears were coursing each other down 
her son's innocent nose Esc«ping from her presence, | hurried 'o the Rue de 
Clichy. I resolved to know the worst. I chose to see the Dupuytren of the 

anine race. and learn the fate of Mouton from scientific lips. 

“Did you ever happen to novice in your wander ngs,” coutinued D'Egoville, 
turning abruptly towards me, “just opposite to the gates of the Tivol Gar- 
dens, and perfumed by the fragrant a'mosphere of its lilacs and roses, an ele- 
vant architecturel-looking edifice, the door of which is surmounted by the effigy 
ofadog?t That airy structure is the Hopital des Chiens —I say ‘the’ par ex- 
ellence, to distinguish it from the numerous dog hospita's which drain the 

rses of the dowagers of Paris After a timid rir g at the bell I was admitted 
nto the bureau of the esteb'ishment; a handsome room, forushed with illus- 

aied editions of the best physiological authorities, aud a desk, on which lay 
he day-books and ledgers of the hospital It had not struck eleven ; till which 
our T knew that Dr Mirabeau received patients previous io setting forth in 

s carriage for his daily consultations, 
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“T had not ventured to take a seat, when the doctor appeared,—a snug, his secret enemy tre opportunity, in his character of go-between. of firing the | when o era'ing in its cruelty, had occasioned. 


emiling, greyveaded gentleman, hab.ted in professional black, avd wearing dia- 
mond studs in his shirt, and at his button-hole tre rbaad of the nationai order. 
He enter: d, rubbing his hands with the self-gratula‘ing air peculiar to his ob- | 
nox'ous species. 

“In a few words I explained my errand. 

“+ Let me see,’ said he, taking from his pocket a richly-gilt morocco pocket- 
book, containing ots of his co sultstion. ‘Last week, you say; a grey 
poodle, in the Rue de Vendéme? Ex:cty H+re we have him. Mouton, 
aged five years and three mon:hs, the proper y of Mademoiselle Brigitte Duvel. | 
A very serious case, sit’ he continues, shakig his heed * Compiere derange- | 
ment of the epigastrie reg on, hepetic inflammations. irregular activn of the | 
pulse —alioget«er an important complication Nevertheless, I have bope, re- 
moved from the disadvan ages unier w ich be wt present labours, my patient 
might still live to be a delixht to the Duval family. But it is one of the misfor- 
tunes, sir, which beset the gentlemen of my profession, that our best endea- 
yours ere counteract: d vy the injud cious indulgence of the ladies and gentle- 
men to whoin we jovk for te reward of our labours. If t! e individual in ques- 
tion, for i stsnce, were to te only one month an inmate of my establishment, I | 
would answer f r res‘oring him to perfect health.’ 

“ With a heavy sigh (for | was painfully aware that sooner than part with 

r Mouton, even for a day, Med: morselle Br gitte would resign her right 

and) I now put into Monsieur Miabeau's hand the two-frane piece, which I 

understvod to be his fee ; and received, in return, a low bow, and the tariff of 
his establishment 

“ «Monsieur would, perhaps, like to inspect the ho<pital?’ said he, accom- 
panying me forth ; and, on my eeger assent he condu ted me acro-s a yard, 
sanded with scropu ous neatness. and aid rned with orange-trees, ard other 
flowe ing shrubs, to ay airy bui ding d vided in o several war's; one partitioned 
into kennels, others having commodious beds. wivie a third consisied of rows 
of perches and cages, as an infirmary for birds. Of the patients with which 
they w re filed, both bipeds and quadrupeds bestowed on my co dector most 
affectionate gree ings, which were requited by Monsieur Mirabeau with an air 
of tener affa uli y. such as may have been as-umed by B inaparte :n visiting 
the lazaretto of Jaffa; or, by Louis Philippe, when parading the Hétel Dieu, 
after the revolution of July. From the asthmatic pug, panting on its straw, to 
the opera dancer's delicate Italian greyhound, about to be in the straw, ail pre- 
sent turned their eyes gratefully on the benefactor of their race 

*¢ They love me, poor little animals!’ said Monsieur le Docteur with a mag- 
nanimous glance along the ward = * One of my most exquisite rewards is the 
grati‘ude of the little beings commited to my care.’ 


| 


“ As we re-crosstd te yard he wa- accosted by a mine‘ng grisette, elegan'ly | gar ed. 
attired, “ith i quiries after the healih of ‘cette pauvre Zéphyrine.’ 8 


“* Zéphyrine?’ reiterated the ductor, m an inquiring tone. 

“*The griffon of Madawe la Baronne de Montgelas.’ 

*¢ Allow ine to covsult my reg sters,’ replied Monsieur Mirabeau, hurrying 
into his sanc'um, while I waited with ‘he waiting-maid at the door, and saw 
him, spect cles on nose, examine his books of entry. 

* Dean.’ was the result «f the investigation; a monosyllable that called forth 
a torrent of ejaculation from the soubrette ; wh le Monsieur Maribeau proceed 
ed to read aloud, ‘* Zéphyrine, a whi e griffon. introduced into the establish- 
men! on the 13th of Mav; died on the 27h Oui, mademorselle! On Wed- 


nesday last my little patient br athed her last. Accorting to custom, I per- | saluted all present with great cordiality. 


formed tl.e autopsy of the body The disease proved to be inflammation of the 


brain. precise y as I hinted to Madame la Ba:onne, ou first pointing out to her | had to pass the signword ature I could pass myself, and that’s the way it ought 
that the fits of her griffon were of an epileptic nature. to be. but, boys, befure we go any fariher, an’ tor fraid of thrattors, | must 

“ Leaving the doctor and the lady to discuss the disease of Zéphyrine toge | call the rowl. You'll stand in a row roun’ the walls, an’ thin we can make 
ther, [ hastened to reflec’ upon he doom ef a being more interesting to my af- | sure that there's no spies amung us ” 


fections But already my determination was taken 


“ That evening, my dear sir, Mouton disappeared from the Rue de Vendome. | having ascertained that all was right he proceeted immediately to business 


I leave you 'o guess the as'onishmest, anguish, and surmises produced by his 
inexplicable disparition Though mcapible, by reason of his malady, of de- 
scending the staircase, he was gone; either the victim of malice, or the prey «f 


cupidity ; cither assassinated by a fellow-lodger, or stolen for ‘he sake of his | fail oo. Begarra, Captain dear; it seems that good people is scarce. Lovk| b-arer that'il save him, an’ he ll fird that to his cost. 
skin. A handsome reward was instantly offered for his recovery ; and the wails | at Micky Mulvather there, you see his head tied up : but aldo he can play cards 


of the Marais were covered with handbills But :nrvain 
“T leive you to guess the indignant agonies of Mademoiselle Brigitte and her 








maid; more especially as every soul in ‘he house evinced unequivocal symp- | sion, it might let you kuow how he lost it. Bartle, I tell you, a wumber of 


toms of satisfac'ion. Three whole weeks did tvey pass in tears,—three whole 
weeks did Madame Pinson. according to her own ace unt. remain utterly sleep- 
less. The two disconsolate women were «ccustomed to sit in the dusk every 
evening, recounting to each other’s sympathy the feats end accom:lishments of 
their lost favou ite—now probably num «red with the dead. When lo! atthe 
close of the fo rth week, Mademois«!le Brigitte was startled out of her sleep one 
Sunday morning by an unwonted scratching at her deor ; a‘ d, on unclosing it, 
in bounded a handsome, healthy quadruped, faintly resembling the :dol of other 
time. The well combed coat, and shepely ‘orm of the new-comer, bore, how- 
ever, little affinity to the wheezing lump, wh ch in latter days had answered to 
the name of Mouton; and when, at the ejaculation of that onre-loved name, 
the intruder raised hims: If on his h nder le zs, and. advancing towards Ma'mselle 
Brigitte’s head, performed a succession of wel! remembered feats of agility, the 
astonished lady began t : fancy that the grave had yieldet up itsdead * Mov- 
ton!’ cried she again; and, laying its now gelid muzzle to her beloved hand, 
the faithful beast licked it in a paroxysm of tenderness. Yes; it was her 
Mouton—her own—her only,—restored to health, beauty, youth, and happi- 
ness 
* But by what extraordinary interposition was the miracle accomplished 1— 
None could say. The delighted mistress and maid were forced to content them- 
selves with the belief that supernatural aid bad been vouchsafed to restore their 
darling—a new Eurydice—to their affections. 
“Tt was not till, on the following winter, IT received something nearly ap- 
proaching to a thrashing from Madame Goville, on the discovery that my warm 
at coat had disappeared as unaccouutably as poor Mouton; that, by way of 
efence, I ventured to place in her hand the card of the 
HOPITAL POUR LES CHIENS. 
Chats, Oiseaux, et autres Animaux, tenu par M. ve Docreur MinaBeav, qui 
prend aussi des pensionnaires. 





PRIX. 
1 consultation ‘ 2 francs | 1 coupe d’oreilles . 2 francs 
1 visite . ‘ ‘ 3 — |lidemdequeue. _tl— 
1 saignée ° " ‘ 3 — | 1 autopsie ‘ ‘ ._ 3 — 


1 posé de sangsues . ‘ 3 — 

Pour les fractures ct autres opérations, on traite de convenance, &c. &c. 
having on the reverse a lithographic vignette representing the Dog Hospital. 

**T see how it is!’ cried Madame Goville, after casting her eyes over an an- 
nexed bill, amounting to f:rty three francs, ten sous, for a month's board of a 
sick poodle, bran baths, sea weed poultices, drugs, and other remedies supplied 
for the same. ‘Unprincipled little wretch! You actua'ly disposed of your 
warm palctot in order to insure the restoration of that beast of a dog. Just as 

ou please! but J will take care that you have never another great coat to your 
k till you have earned one by your own exertions.’ 

“+ He has earned one !’ was Mademoiselle Brigitte’s exclamation wren the 
secret transpired, and reached her ears. ‘ And, so long as Leonard lives, he. 
shall never want a’ warm coa to his back ’ 

“* Such, my dear sir. (‘or here we are within view of my gate,) such was the 
trivial cause which determ:ned the old lady to give me the education of a gen- 
tleman Three years afterwards, on the opening of her last will and testament, 
it was di-covered that Mademoiselle Brigitte had left me her universal legatee 
The ill-natured world persist in believing me to be her son. But it is no such 
thing. Like other great men, I am le "ils de mes cuvres ; and my chef d’euvre 
was the preservation of the life of poor Mouton by kidnapping him to L’Hérrrat 
pes Cuiens.” 

ee 


FARDOROUGHA THE MISER 


Is an Irish tale of peasant life, contrived with considerable skill, and executed 
with considerable knowledge, pathos, and power. The characters, the scenes, 
the incidents of daily occurrence in Ireland, are painted with spirit and truth ; 
and so well connected with the story, that they retain a strictly individual air, 
whilst presenting a geveral picture. A peasant usurer, an incendiary fire, a 
trial, an abduc'ion, an execution, a gang of Ribbonmen, and other matters of a 
similar nature, are essential parts of the author's tale, at the same time that they 
furni-h strong traits of national characteristics. 

Although the interest of the novel arises from the love of Connor and Una, 
crossed by the avarice of his father, and severely troubled, almost to death, by 
the arts and villany of a ri al, yet the character of Fardorougha “ the Miser” is 
the pivot on which the whole may be said to turn. Childless for the first four- 
teen years of his marriage, his heart and his future hopes became fixed upon the 
accumulation of money ; and though his late born son Connor divided and al- 
most triumphed over his ruling passion. he continued to gratify his avarice, on 
the self deceiving plea that he was gaining and saving for his child. With thi 
ostensible view, he degenerates into a hard, giping, money lending farmer, de 
feating hs dearest purposes by his vice. The superior character of his wife. 


Che Albion. 





heggard of his betro:hed's fa her, and fa-tening he crime upow Connor. And 
he does not even retain hs wealth, ‘or his ba: ker runs off with 't,—a sort of 
judgment,” however, and savouring tov much of acciden to well correspond 
with ‘he connexion of caus and consequence in he o her incidents. 

How far a peculiar characte: can be provounces natural, is always a vexed 
ques ion. Thi re can be no doubt, however, ‘hat Fardorougha s conceived with 
great metaphysical skill, and execu ed with exact consiste:cy. Tne slow 
groth of his evarice, his menta c: nflict on t:e birth of his sor, and the way in 
which bis relf deception grows during ¢ onnor’= childhoo:, ti'l it rivals pare tal 
affection, is described with great nicety. The manner in which his avarice 
shows itself, either in his calmer remarks, his occasions| differences with his 
wife, his pu e fary at his loss. or his agony for bis departed m ney and en tan- 
gered so, till the last feeling swa lows up the others, is developed in dialogue 
w:th unrivalled force, and with every appearance of truth. 

Bartle Flanagan, the vilain of the taie, isa species of trish Tago, bating the 
cour. ge of Shakspeare’s. He has also compure ious to ches of cons: ence, 
which the other was not troubled with ; and, afier every allowance for difference 
o' st-tiou and country, he is dehcient in the inte-lect of the Italian. But in 
ready hypocrisy, malignant ‘evenge, and a res lute indiffe e: ce to cruelty and 
crime, mingled with a gross superstition, he could not ve matched by any coun 
try, except perhaps Spain. Yet is here little in him exagg rated or overdone ; 
un ess it be tha’ he dors not sufficrently c’cak him el! to Connor. In ndicating 
his natue to the re der. Mr. Cwrleton has managed it in such a way that it 
ought to have excited suspicion in his victim 

The lover: of this tale are less insipid than is usual in fictions ; perhaps from 
the circumstances in whch they are placed, and ‘he ardition of the national to 
the individual character. The ero, probably, is 'o0 much of a hero—too good. 
A similar remark may apply to hs mother, who-e sentiments seen occasionaily 
beyond her station and ‘he etlects of surrounding influences. This, however, 
is only now and teen; and the manrerin which he Jrish woman colours the 
feelings of the mother, is truly marked throughout. Indeed this is the case 
with all she persons in the tale: they are not merely Irish in language, but in 
thought, feeling, and conduct 

'he excellence of Mr Carleton as a writer is rather dramatic than narritive. 
We do not mean by this that his scenes are wrought up to the action of a play, 
but that he excels much more in dialogue, bien ‘ed with short descr ption, than 
In recvunting events or describing scenery and persons His d-alogue of en 
reads like a transcr'pt from life, his descriptions are generally livera! and la- 
boured, more like tue catalogue of a slopsel er or surveyor, than a syiri'ed 
sketch of wen or objects in which all but the characteri-tic featur. s are di-re- 
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Persons of humane dispo-itj., 
declining to act in these sanguinary villanies are generally the fi st to be sacri 

heed, for, «8 in the case of the execrabie Inquisition, individual life is nothin ‘ 
when obstruct: g the propagution of the general principle. . 


One of the most curious features in the Irish characier is, not a total in 
bility to right and wrong, but a total insensibility to what reason determines 
be wrong, and the coolness with which crime, even murder itse f, is committed 
under such impulses, by men others ise of good conduct and good feeling Thi 
trait is stronsly marked in an interview in gaol between Connor and an old 
farm-servant of his fother. 

IRISH NOTIONS OF MURDER. 
“But is there nothin’ else on your mind, Connor?” 
“ There's no heavy guilt on my mind, Nogher ; I thank my God and my dear 
mother for it” 
“Wel, I can tell you one thing before you go, Connor—Bartle Flana yan’ 
well watch d. If he nas been guilty—if—derry downs, who doub's it 1—eell 
—never mind; I'll hould a trifle we get him to show the cloven foot, and con- 
dewn timseif, yet.” 
* The villain,” said Connor, “ will be too deep—too polished for you.” 
“Tea to one he's not. De you know what we've found out since this busi. 
ness | 
* No.” 
“ Why divil resave the sqnig of punch, whiskey, or liquor of any sort or size 
he'll allow to pass the lips of him. Now, Connor, aren’t you up to the cunnin’ 
villan of the thraitor in that maynewvre?” 
“Tam, Nogher; [s:e his desi-n init. He is afeard if he got drunk that he 
mightn’t be able .o keep his own sacret.”’ 
* Ah, thiy by the holy Neily, we'll s‘eep him yet, or he'll look sharp. Never 
you mind him, Conno ” 
“ Nogher! stop,” said Connor almost angrily, “stop; what do you inine 
by them last words 1” ‘ 
* D vil a much ; it's about the blaggard I'm spakin’; he'll be ped I can te|} 
you. ‘There’» a few friend~ of yours that intinds, some o’ these nigits, to aise 
his w udpipe a little ; the divil a thing more.” 
* What! to take the unha.py mau s life ’—to murder him?” 
“ Hut, Connor; who's spskin’ abou: murdher? No, only to make him miss 
his breath some night afore long Does he desarve mercy that ’ud swear away 
the life of an lunecent man?” ° 


* Nogher,” replied the other, rising up and speaking with the utmost so- 
lemnity— 





sensi- 





The length of his reflectuns gives ‘hem an ar of heaviness ; and * Ii one drop of his blood is spilled on my account, it will bring the ven. 
me of the earlier c apters are rather spun out,—ze circumstance caused per- | geance of Heaven upon the head of every man bavin’ a hand in it. Will you, 
haps by ther original appeara ce in a Magazine,* where otner consieratious | vecase he’s a villain, make yourselves murderers !—make yourselves blacker 
were sacrificed to that of filing a periodica’ quantity of space. than he is id 

As extracts can rarely convey an idea of a fiction, we shall take ours without “Why, thin death alive, Connor, have you your seven sinsis about you! 


any regard to the story, or to those passages which in the volume would be the | Faith that’s goud, a if it was 4 sin to krock sich a white-l vered Judse uj on 


most interesting. the head! Sin !—oh cevil a morsel o” sin’s in tha, but the contrairy. Sure 
so P 


j , A it's only sarvin’ ho: est people r ght, to knock such a desaiver on the hea. If 
A MEETING OF RIBBONMEN, he had parjured himself for the sake of the thruth, or to assist a b other in 


These smusements were resorted to while waiting for the Article Bearer, o1 | throuble, or to help on the good cause, it would be something ; but to go to— 
the Captain, for such was Bartle Flenagan, who now entered the house, and | hut—arra, be my sowl, he'll sup sarra for it, sure enough ! Tepes 1 would 
wake your mind aisy, or | wouldn’t mintion it till we'd let the breath out of 
*: Begad, boys,” be said, ‘our four guards widout is worth any money. 1 | him” 
* Nogher,”’ said Connor, “ before you leave this unfortunate room, you must 
take the Almighty to witness that you'll have no hau¢ in this bloody busi- 
ness, an’ that you'll put a stop to it altozether If you don’t, and that his 
life is taken, in the first place, [°ll be miserable for lite, and in the next. take 
He then ca led out the roll of those who were members of his Lodge, and | my wort for it, that the judgment of God will fall heavily upon every one con- 
surned in it.” : 

“ Kousin’ Redheat, what's the raison you didn’t take arms from Vaptain St * What for? Is it for slittin’ the juggler of sicha rip? Is’nt he as bad as 
Ledger's stewart. Sixteen men armed was enough to it, an’ yees fa led.” a heretic, an’ worse, for he turned aginst his own. He has got him-elf made 

“Ay. an’ if you bad been wid us, and sixteen more to the back o' that, you'd | the head of a lodge, too, and houlds Articles; but it’s not bein’ an Article- 
But, indeed, Convor, 


ihe villain’s a double thraitor, as you'd own, if you Ancwn what | hard a hint 
well enough, be me sow] he’s short of one ear, any how, an’ if yoy could meet] of 1” 


wan o’ the stewart’s bullets goin’ abroad at night like ourselves for its divar-] This is an example of another kind—a mixture of humovr aud pathos. 
us isn’t satisfied wid you. You send us out to meet danger, au’ you won't come Sos THE MISER’S DEATH, _ , 
yourself ” “Ts my boy comin’ ?” he said, in a thin, wiry, worn voice, but in words which, 
Don't you know, Rouser, that I always do go whenever I can, but I'm to any person uear him, were as distinct almost as ever; ‘is my boy Connor 
caged now ;t faix I dou’t sleep in a barn. and can't budge as I used to do.” comin’ ! ye , 
* An’ who's tyin’ you to your place, thin?’ * Lam here father, replied Connor, who had just entered the room ; “ sure 
“ Rouser,” replied Bartle, ‘I wish I had a thousand like you, ' ot but I have T am always with you. ’ 
fine fellows. Boys, the truth is this, you must ali meet here to-morrow night, 45 You are, 1o0 are,”’ said he, ** you were ever an’ always good. Give > vour 
for the sho:t an’ long of it is that I’m goin’ to run away wid a wife.” hand, Connor 
“* Well.” repl ed Redhead, ‘sure you can do that widout our assistance, if Connor did so. 
che’s willin’ te come.” “Connor, dailn,” he proceeded, “don't be like me. I loved money too 
“ Wiilin’! why,” replied Bartle, “it's by her own appointment we're much ; | set my heart on it, an’ you know how it was taken av ay from me — 
goin’.” The priest yesther ay laid it up. n me out of regard to my reignin’ sin, as he 
* An’ if it is then,” said the Rouser, who, in truth, was the leader of the called it, to advise you, afore I'd die, aginst lovin’ the wealth o' this worlu too 
suspicioys and disaffected party in Flanagan’s Lodge, ‘ what the blazes use much.” ; 
have you for uz?” “I hope I never will, father. Your own misfortune ought to be a warni’ to 
** Rousin’ Redhead,” said Bartle, casting a suspicious and malig: ant glance me.” ee aes 
at him, “might [ take the liberty of axin’ what you mane by speaking of me| |“ Ay, you may say that; it's I in‘eed that was misfortunate ; but it was all 
in that disparagin’ mavner? Do you remimber your oath! or do you forget | through P——, an’ that nest 0’ robbers, the Ixleo’ Man.” 
that you are bound by it to meet at twelve huurs’ notice or less, wh neveryour'e| Don't th nk of him or it now, my dear father, don’t be discomposin’ your 
caled upon. Dhar Chriestha! man, if I h- ar another word of the kind out o’ mind about them.” i ; D 
your lips, down you go on the black list. Boys,’ he proceeded with a wheed * He was a villin’, @ deep viltin’, but that’s not the thing. Your mother 
ling louk of good humour to the rest, ‘‘ we'll have neither Spies uor Stags here, | W@S spakin’ to the priest about masses for my sowl. Now Covnor, I know 
come or go what may ” that they ll take far tess thon the y ll ax. I know that; for I remember b tin 
“ Siags |” replied Rousin Redhead, whose face had already become scarlet | down Fether Fogsrty myself, from two-an’ sixpence a mass toa shillin’, it 
with indignation. “ Stags, you say, Bartle Flanagan! Avrah boys, | wondher | W¢s fot my own father's soul, an’ | saved the vrice of @ pair o° sho s by it, and 
where is poor Connor O'Donovan by this time !”” had the same number o’ masses sed still. That was makin’ a bargain the 
‘| suppose busbin’ it afore now,” observed our friend Dandy Duffy, whiffing right way. : 
his pipe. ‘I bushed it myself for a year an’ a half, but be Japers, I got sick Conn rand his mother exchanged a melancholy glance, and the latter, who, 
of it But any how, Bartle, you ougto’t to speak of Srags, for although Con-| 00 “!'bessing his frame of mind, could not help shedding bitter tears, said '0 
nor refused io join us, you had no right to go inform upon nim. Sure, only for him—* Fardorougha, dear. Fardorougha astore mach:ee, won't you be guided 
the intherest that was made for him you'd have his blood on your sowl.”’ by me? You're now on you re deathbed, an* think of God’s marcy—it s (hat 
‘* An’ if he had itself,” observed one of Flanagans frievds, ‘ twould signify | YOU stand most mn need of Sure, avourneen, if you had all the money : ou ever 
very litle. The Bodagh desarved what he got, and more it he had got it. What had, you couldn't bring a peany of it where you're goin’ ” ; 
right has he, one of our own purswadjion as he is, tv hould out ag'ns! us the ; “ Well, but Im givla Connor an advice that'll sarve him. Sure I'm not 
way he does? Sure he's as rich as a Sassenach, an’ divel resave the farden biddin’ him to set hi» heart on it, for | toul | the priest I wouldn't ; but is that 
he'll subscribe towards our gettin’ arms or ammunition, or towards difendin’ us | @Y eneen why he'd not save it? I didn’t tell the priest that I wouldn't bd him 
when we're brought to thrial. To hell’s delights wid the dirty Bodagh, says my- do that. 
self for one ” ** Father,’ said Connor for the love of God put these thoughts out ef your 
“An’ is that by way of defince of Captain Bartle Flanagan?” inquired head and mind e fe oo 
Rousin Redhead indignantly. ‘An’ so our worthy Captain sint the man| ~ So, Con: or, dear,” proceeded the old man, not attending to bim; “i 
acrass that punished our inimy, even accordian to your own provin’, and that | Makin’ a bargain wid the priest bate him down, or he'll do ycu, an’ in — 
by staggin’ against him Of coorse, bad the mser’s son been one of huz, | @°Y bargain, Connor, be sure to meke ne hard a oe as you can; but fur a 
Bartle’s brains would be seatthered to the four quarthers of heaven ong ee an’ never lind a penny 0° money widout intherest and good st 
agone.”’ curity. : . 
we An hew dil I know but he'd stag aginst me,” said Bartle very calmly. _ t think he’s wandherin’,”’ whispered his mother. ‘Oh grant it may be # 
‘Dam’ well you know he would not.” observed Ned M’Cormick. now encou- | merciful Jasus, this day !” 
raged by the bold and decided manner of Rousin Redhead. ‘ Before ever you} “ Honor ahagur thie J 
went into Fardorougha's sarvice, you sed 'o more than one that you’ make him yeh - ell, darlin » what is it? ; ci 
sup sorrow for h:s harshness to your father aud family.” “There's another thing that throubles me ; I niver knew what it was to fee! 
‘An’ didn’t he desarve it, Ned? Didn't he run us.” myse'f far from iny own till now.” 
“ He might desarve it, an’ I suppose did; but what right had you to punish “ How is that, dear?” : . 
the innucent for the guilty! You knewn very well that both his son an’ his «My boues won't rest in my own country ; I won t sleep wid them that “ 
wife always sot their faces aginst bis doins.” long to me. How wi!l I die in a sthrange grave, an’ in a far land ! Oh wi 
“ Boys,” said Flanvagan, * I don’t undherstand this, and I tell you more, [| 80 one bring me back to my own !” satifel 
won’. bear it. This n‘ght let any of you that doesn’t like to be undher me say The untutored sympathies o' neither wife nor son could resist this beav 
so. Rowsin Redhead, you'll never meet in a Ribbon Lodge agin. You're and affecting tra t of nature, and the undying love of one's own land, emanating 
scratched out of one book, but by way of comfort you’re down in another.” as it did, so unexpectedly, from a heart otherwise insensible to the ordiuary te" 
“* What other, Bartle?” dernes-es of life. ; 
“ The Black List. An’ now I have nothin’ more to say, except that ifthere’s * Sure you are at home, avourneen,” said Honor ; an’ will rest wid your 
any thing on your mind that wants absolution, look to it.” * * friends and relations that have gone before you. _— 
“ An’ so you re goin’ to put my father down on the black list,” said the beetle- * No,” said he. “I'm not; I'm far away from them; but now I vet haath 
browed son of Rouser. Very well, Bartle, do so ; but do you see that,” he add comfor'ed ; I have one wid me that 's dearer than them all. Connor av 
ed, pointing to the sign of the coffiu and cross bones which he had previously sleep together; won't we, Connor!” a 
drawn upon the slate; ‘‘dhar an sphirit Neev,t if you do you'll waken some This affectionate transition from every other early object to himself, so p 
mornin’ in a warmer coonthry than Jreland ” fully smote the son’s heart, tha’ he could not reply. iatlies 
“ Very well,” said Bartle; quietly, but evidently snrinking from a threat nearly ‘* What ails him, Connor” said his wife. “ Help me to keep up his hese 
as fearful, and far more daring than his own, “you know I have nothin’ to do| Saver above!” le in the old 
except my duty. Yez are goin’ aginst the Cause, an’ I must seport yez; afther| Connor raised his head, but saw at a glance that the last struggle 'n 
that whatever happens won't come from me, nor from any one here. It is from | man’s heart was over. The miser was no more. 
thim that's in higher quarthers you Il get your doom, an’ not from me, or, as | 
said afore, from any one here. Mark that; but indeed you know it as well as I ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN O'BRIEN. 
do, an’ I believe, Rouser, a good deal betther.” dian ihe ties Choe Seiten Shiporeck, 
Flanagan's argument, to men who understand its dreadful import, was one My Adventures curing Pr : h Pra nig age ts 1904 to 1827 By Donat 
before which almost every description of personal courage must quail Per-| Captrorty Escapes from French Prisons, 4c. from 











sustained and elevated by strong religious feeling. and the gentle but manly 
character of his son, enable them to’ escape the unpopularity of Fardorougha 
himse!f. But, bv turning the family of a debtor upon the world. the Miser is 
the means of introducing his son's secret rival in'o bis house and confidence 
and of heightening the danger of the lover by the vengeance of the ruined man 


P 3 Colburn 

.ons were then present, Rousin Redhesd among the rest, who had been sent Henchy O’Brien, Esq Capt. R N, 2. vols Bvo. London 1339. Racy 

upon some of these midnight missions, which contumacy against the system, [The perilous adventures of Capt. O’Brien have long been pepala doe 

omens British navy, and about the peri »¢ of their occurrence were the subject 0! ™ ; 
* The Dublin University Magazine—the Blackwood of Ireland. a “‘ yarn” in the m ddle watches of Engi'sh men-of war. Ev: ry favorite son 


t — ~ “y — — —— oe — dwelling-house, and that he con-} ean ix decorated with a cognomen, and that of Sky-rocket-Juck will long be 
sequently could not stop out at night with servation. , rise 
"The name of the Tuird Person of the Trinity is seldom sworn by in Ireland, unless | "ememb red by our older tars. The circumstance that gave 


to the 8p 








By refusing to advance a portion to his son, he breaks off his marriage ; gives 


pellation is said to be the following: Being blown up from his vessel, he wae 


when some dreadful purpose is determined on. 
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picked up out of the sea almost unhurt, and carried on board the Hs oy 
where, after paying the usual respect, he apologized with great nonchalenc 

his disordered appearence, saying that “‘he had left the ship in su: h a horry 
that he had not been able to present himself in better trim.” Ihe adventures 
of this rewarkabie officer have at length teen collected aid published, and we 
give be low some account of the work. ] at 

If ever there was a truly personal biegraphy, thisis it. The gallant captain's 
portrait is in front. hiv rare adventures in every page, and pictures of the most 
striking ivcidents tu illustrate the whole Lamenting, in common with our 
race, that no man can be ahero in the eyes of his Walley de-Sham ; it 1s some 
consolation to us to think that every man is more or less, in some degree or 
other, with sume cherished fancy about his own endowments or actions, a Vero 
in his owncontemplaion Few, perhaps, have ha‘ so many reasons 0 indulge 
in this pleasing nvtion as Captain O'Brien ; and therefore it is that we receive 
these two thick volumes from his pen, descriptive of bis various for' ues, in 
good part; though there is enough of the same sort of hair-breadih ‘scapes, of 
being sold to the insolent foe, of his redemption from captivity, and of his 
broils, battles, and other exploits. 

Beho d him, then, a middy, blown into Brest in a storm, his boat taken, a’ d 
himself and shipmates marcted off pri-oners to Verdun. During twenty-nine 
days, and covering seven hundred miles of rod, they endured many hardships ; 
and found but sorry lodgings at the end of their travel. Fron this moment our 
author was incessantly occupied in at'empts to escape ; for be was one of those 
whom nothing bat their own Paro'e of Honour seemed capable of retaining in 
continement. In 1807, he traversed France to Boulogne, tiding in woods, and 
enduring every ~pecies of distress ; when he was discovr red un the very shore 
of the sea, end in sight of the white cliffs of Albion. and carried back, more 
crue ly than before, to the dismal and fatal fortr: ss of Bitche 

At one p'ace he tells us, and it may serve as a genera! specimen :— 

“Our rou e was through Hesdin, and St Pol, to Arras, where we saw seve- 
ral of our coun'rymen, who were not so extremely cau'ious as Mc Kemp, al 
though we were conducted through the main street, loaded with chains. The 
gaoler here behaved with kindness and civility to us, and (with the exception of 
one) was the most humane man in that s tuation I ever knew.”* 

The horrors of imprisonment at Bitche were insufferable ; and, in spite of 
every precaution, Mr O’Brien again escaped, and in eight days reached and 
cros-ed the Rhine ny the bridge of Kehi. The anxities and escapes of tie 
parties w uv undertook these perilous fl ghts are beyond fiction. Our poorcoun- 
tryman was reteken in Bavaria; and we learn :— 

“It was on a dreary Sunday night, the 29th of November (1807,) that I was 
led into this gavl. The gaoler and his keepers placed me n a tolerably decent 
well-furnished apartment, with a bed, stove, table and chair. This was a» ple 
for the »ccommodation of unsuphisticated man, but external conveniences are 
not a substitute for the cravings of hunger; and even if uot. to con radict the 
words of the poet, a man could cloy the hungry edge of appetite with bare ima 
ginations of a feast, it had been such a length of time since I had fed on any 
thing save roots and raw vegetab'es, or had tasted, at best, any thing but the 
scanty and meagre fare of road-side inns, or of gaol allowances, that it was far 
beyond my imagiist on to form an idea of what a feast meant. I therefore 
po nted out to my keepers the exhausted state of my body, and begge4 tha: | 
might have some retreshment however humble or however small. [his they 
gren ed; but they previvusly searched me—stripped me—took away the whole 
of my clothes, with all tbat my pov kets contained—which consisted, however, 
of nothing but a knife, a razor, and a few pieces of silver. They assured me 
that all my property should be returned to me at a proper time ; but I entreat- 
ed them to leave me at least my pantaloous With this they at length com- 
plied. With respect to my shirt, as the collar end ragged sleeves were all 
that remained, | was indifferent to the comfort of preserving it. I expostulated 
with my persecutors, and begged to know the reason of such cruel treatment. 
They surlily replied, that it was the custom of their country, and that they 
wold take care to prevent my getting away aga’n. ‘ People who had a great 
talent for getting out of gaols ought to be treated accordingly,’ they said, and 
they added that they would ,revent my e-caping from their c'utches. Saying 
this, the moro-e brates swung-'o the massy door, and my ears were greeted, 
with the noise of locks, bars, bolis. and my eyes with the prospect of chains, 
that seemed heavy enough to secure the bodies of a regimen oranar.ny. In 
this state of nudity and solitude I began, with inexpressible grief and bitter af- 
flicuuon, to meditate upon my unfortunate destiny. At length, a thought 
flashed upon my ‘nind Although my cell in its masonry seemed as 
strong as the b»mb-proof casement of a fortress, and my ears had informed 
me of the massive strength of the dvor, and its ponderous secur'ties or fasten 
ings, yet it struck me that there might be some point of weakness, of which | 
might aval myself to effect my escape. It is astonishing how Providence, in 
its mercy, at the hour of the most bitter afflictions, supp'ies us with hope to 
alleviate our sufferings. It does not signify that the hope is delusive, for it 
answers the object ; and the pleasure of indulging in it is longer and greater 
tan the subsequent pain of disappointme t. In this disposi 100 to hope, every 
thing tends to gratify or favour the inclination ; and I even inferred, from their 
taking away my clothes, in order: to prevent my escape, that they were con- 
scivus that the gaol was weak in some point or other In this pleasant delusion 
I watied with anxiety til daylight, shat | m ght make all the observat ons in my 

wer ; and I teit determined to be off on the following night, even if I should 

¢ stark nased afterwards. Exc»pt when these hopes and frail calculations 
pass'd my mi d, I was a prey to the most cruel torments. I never sl pt—I 
merely slumbered : and in those brief slumbers I was dreadfully agitated. At 
one time | was seized with the idea, that all my late companions were safe, and 
that I was the only unfor\unate wretch of the party that was doomed to suffer 
In ano her par xysm I was tormen'ed with the thoughts of the ease with which 
Icould have avoided the fatal ga'eway, had I been aware that I was on the road 
that passed it, With what bitterness did I reproach myself for want of circum- 
spection : in short, | found myseif in a state of distracton. I endeavoured to 
tranquiil se my mind with the hope of being able to get out of my present pri 
son, or, a) all events, of escaping from my guards on our march back ino 
Frauce ; I hed a ready got away from the most strict guards in the universe, 
the French gens darmerie These ideas proved to be akind of salutary balsam 
to my tortured busom. It is hardly possible for persons who have never expe- 
nie.ced any thing like the distress I had undergone, to form any idea of the 
dreadful mann’ r in which the m nd is agitated on such occasions. I found my- 
self excessively cold during the night. A severe frost and srow had set in. 
and at this season of the year [ could not expect it to be otherwise. In the 
Morni g, at an early hour, an old lady (the gaoler’s wife) presented me with a 
cup of cotfee, which | eagerly swallowed : the poor woman felt very much for 
my di-tressed si uativn, and actua'ly shed tears. | begged she would provide 
me with materials for writing a letter to the commandant ; her husband brought 
me thein, and I remonstrated with the Cerberus on h’s cruelty in having me 
stripped ot my clothes in a gaol (which, to my grief, I now discovered to be too 
secure), when he could have no idea of my being able to get away from it. | 
begyed, at least, to have a reck handkerchief and cap returned to me, and de- 
sired ve wo ld order the money I had been deprived of to be laid out in pur- 
chasing a cvarse shirt and pair of stuckings, which I very much wanted. | also 
requested I might be ailowed oe of the military surgeons to dr: ss my feet. that 
were still in a very bad state: all these demands he had the kindness to grant 
The secretary came and informed me, that | should be detained until they re 

ceived orders from the government at Ulin, which would be in about twelve 
days ; he expressed g:ea’ sorrow fur my misf»rtun’s, and retired. Great con- 
sola'ion was ‘tis to a pour devil without clo hes! At length the surgeon came, 
and humanely dressed my sores; and he expressed his astonishment how I 
could have traveled with my f et in so sid a condition. When I looked at 
their lac: rared state, my astonishment was not less than his; nor was that as- 
tonishinent lessened by the extreme pain they now gave me. The mind at eaee 
can scarcely form a conception of what the body can undergo when influenced 
by tue stimuli of danger; and al:hough I treely confess, that at :his moment | 
en)»yed any thiug rather than mental tranquillity, I was still amazed at how | 
ae ae such an — d oe Toa et so swollen and so cut to 
gg 7 Aa 4 on ha _— me, } a to bed, and I felt a little 
Sion ap ame ne o vain were all my eHorts to close my eyes. Pain would 

: : usy thougt, cheerless of the past, and hopeless of the 
fature, would crowd into my restless mind In this state I lay ull noon, when 
the old lady, the gaoler's wife, brought me mydivner. It was a tolerably good 
par ccharanpin dred signe | was in. She informed me that I was allowed 

ink. ‘This I considered very mhuman. as my miserable 

state required somethi:.g more stimulating. I thought it unkind that the surgeon 
did not order me a small portion of wine as a medicine.” * 

Such is the tenor of this narratiye of escapes, the third of which was crown- 


ed with success, for the party penetra‘ed intu the Austrian dominions (where 
they w re safe), and tnence got to Trieste. 









ou ; 

cially ran hy on comnpintele beatin, a we all at this moment ; but more espe- 

by the jength of this day’s journe ‘t P was from + xcessive fatigue aud exhaustion, 

actually sw od and fallen ; y in Chains, that I fund mv head quite dizzy, and had 
» Swouned and talien aganst the prison walls betore the gaole could conduct me 

tomy ceil. Sume genteel young men ot the town, to wiiom Tuth il and Essel aia ean: 

—— a eng ,s Bogen, by signs, to make known that they were freemssons, ob- 
vermission for both to acc any 7 s 

Were most hespitably entert iasd; Gale ee the ni_ht, to their houses, where they 
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Here, however, a misfortune of another kind atterded Mr. O'Brien; he was 
wounded in a buat-action as he was lkavnz t e port for tue Amp) ion frigate, 
and nearly mae prisoner again He was now eppointed lieutenent in the War 
nor, and thence moved ‘0 tue Ampbion. tie fought m all the splendid Mevi- 
terranean aid Adriatic services of Captain Hoste, and then proceeded in the 
Sloney to South Awerica and the Pac tic. Here, t» vary our theme, we shall 
copy out three fishing extracts. 

“Oa quitting the be ch, I was struck with amazement at the extraordinary 
manner «f fishing in this country ; and yet the supply of fish is +o superabun- 
dant, th t tons and cart-loads of it are to b» found lying na state of putridity 
on the fields and road sides. To s+e fi hermen sta ding upright on the backs 
of norses, half their bodies, and all ihe | orses, excep'ing the heads, being under 
water, struck me with a-tonishment. The mode of fishing is, ho vever, simple 
in principle, though the practice is difficult of «ttainment. A seine, or long ret, 
is extende along the sands or fla: part of the beach, fa rly laid out and spread, 
and to e.ch end of which the fish rmen, in a proper man er, at ach or haruess a 
horse, then mount and ride in‘o the river. keeping the net fully distended, until 
they perceive by the ex+rtions made by the horses in swimming, that the net Is 
becoming ponderous ; when they cross each other, close the ape: tures of the 
net, so as to preclude the possibil ty of losing the fish, and return to shore, wh: re 
a large party 1s waiting their arrival, ready to empty the seine and bear its con- 
tents away id : ’ id . ° 

** Whilst we were in this ha:bour, we were freqvently visited by whales; aid 
they seemed so ignorant of the inh man propen-iies of man for destruction, or 
so pro.e to cons» er us as a beter sp cies of our biped species, that they would 
pass close to our ship. Notwithstansng this gene ous confidence in our huna- 
nity. we used to consider them as fair targets for pra tice, and occa-ionally fired 
a nine-pounder at them ; but whether we were b d marksmen (which, by the 
by, on other occasions our men proved th: mselves not to be) or that the whales 
were nine-pounder proof, the fac: is, that we were guiltless of the crime of 
whale slaughter. 'he natives azainst the mys-els were by far more potent than 
our nine-pounders against the whales | could scarcely ciedit their method of 
catching their shetl-fish, if | had not myself witnessed it A man and a woman 
in a canoe push off from the shore ‘o a ce tain dep h, when the man, witha long 
pole, ascertains the depth of the mus el-bet He then st cks the pole, which is 
sharpened at the end, into the bed, and makes it serve as the anchor or moor- 
i g for the boat: the woman, who is almostina state of nudity. and ready with 
her arms ®round it, mokes it her lineof cescent With thisas a conductor, she 
slides, or slips down, and s»on resppears with her arms crossed round the pole, 
bu: with both hands as fall «s they can hold o' mussels. Having deposited her 
hantfuls in the canoe, she descends again and again for six or e ght times, unti 
her cargo is complete The time of thir kes ping wnd r water appeared tome 
extraordinary. ! kuow that, anongst scientific p rsons, a difference of opinion 
exists as 'o the time which the huma, bod can suspend respiration under 
water; but I have accu ately marked the-e p ople by my watch, aud found tha 
they could remain immersed for three minutes On one occasion, I recollect 
expressing to a man my g eat surprise, not un nixed with regret, or almost in- 
dignation, that he should :m ose upon the women this difficult, or even dange- 
rous duty, instead of underg»ing it bimseif The fellow seemed greatly sur- 
prised at my ‘gnerance of the merits «ofthe case He exp!ained 'o me, that this 
diving was a privilege of the sex, a: d that no man would be, or dared to be, so 
unmasly as to rob a woman of her birthright . . = 

**On our passage back to Valparaiso, wi caught a shark only ten feet long, 
but of immense bulk. On opening h r we found eight young ones of the siz 
of salmon peel, alive and perfect in ‘orm, with ten others equ ily lively, but of 
the size of mackerel. and, as far as we cou d judge, vfadistine breed. A phy 
siologist, or acomparative anatom st, would have travelle: far to witness such 
ad ssection, or post mortem exsmination ; but all my crew thought of was eat 
ing the fishes, and they seemed to re ish their capture very much, albeit it was 
not of the most tender or de ica e descr ption: and, with respect to the parent 
of the numerou-~ progeny of vuracious fishes, they confined their ravenousness 
solely tothe tail. The notion tha’ carnivorous ad voracious animals bring 
forth only one at atime, or one per vitam, was here dixproved ; for this shark 
wa~ as prolific as any sow or rabbit thet could be produced es an extraordinary 
instance of fecu: dity.” 

A Continental Trip —On his return, a post-captain, Captain O'Brien, with his 
lady and child, took a continental trip, and revisited the s: enes of his early suf 
ferines. From this we shali merely copy a passage, end conclude :— 

** When I had last trave led on the road ovr which I was now passing, I was 
an unfriended, poverty-s ricken, broken-hearted fugitive, am dst impl cable and 





own, lest | should be again captured and led back once more to chwins and dun- 
geons Then I had been upwards of eieven yess in the naval service of ms 
native coun'ry, five nearly uf which hai been spent in cruel captivity; | was 
but an huinble midshipman, and the precious, ine-timable, and irrevocab e time 
for gaining honour and reward in my profess on was wasting in almos: hopeless 
anguish = My lurki.gs in woods and caves by day; my wanderings by tight, 
with all my suffer ngs from ; ain, fatigue, hunger, and inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, passed in review before me How great was now the c-ntra-t, and how 
excessive my grstitude to Divine Providence fur the un -oinded mercy I had 
experienced! My services had advanced me ‘o the rank of post-cap an in the 
reyal navy, which | idvlised Fortune had bestowed on me ali pecuniary means 
of happiness, to a mind disposed to be sa isfied, and I was surrounded by every 
comfort, and with the means of fulfilling every wish which a rational m nd onght 
to form; and, greater than even all these, | was sccompanied by a most affec 

tionate wife, and was the protector of my boy, the first and b loved pledge of 
our happy union. Life was sweetened by numerous frie dships, in which | 
was consci us that I pos-essed the attachment and the e-teem of men of honour 
and merit whom I valued These were now my feelings in travelling my ol: 
beaten track, aud [ must leave the sketch to be filled up by the feeling minds of 
my readers.” 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED By ‘‘Boz.’—[Continued from the last Albion.) 
CHAPTER LIIL. 

CONTAINING THE FURTHER PROGRESS OF THE PLOT CONTRIVED BY MR. RALPH 
NICKLEBY AND MR ARTHUR GRIDE 
With that settled resolution and steadiness of purpose to which extreme cir 
cumstances so often give birh, acting upon far less excitable and more sluggish 
temperements than that which was the lot of Madel ne Bray's admirer, Nicho- 











on the previous night, and prepared to make that | st appeal by whose slight 
and fragile thread her only remaining hope of escape depended 
Although to restless and ardent minds, morning may be the fitting season ‘or 





spirit most sanguine and buoyant = In trying and doubtiul positions. use, cins- 
tom, a steady contemplation of the diffi-ulties which surr und us, and a famili- 
arity with them, imperceptib!y diminish our appre’ension and beet compara- 
tive indifference, if not a vague and reckless confidence in some relief, the 
means or nature of which we care not to foresee 
«pon such things in he morning. with that dark and silent gap between us and 
yesterday, wih every link in the brittle chain of hop to rivet afresh, our hot 
enthusiasm subdued, and co | calin reason substituted in its stead, doubt and 
misgiving revive. As the traveller sees farthest by day, and becomes aware of 
rugged mountains and trackless plains which the fr endl, darkness hed shrouded 
from his sight and mind together, so the wayfarer in the toilsome path of hu- 
man life sees with each returning sun some new obstacle to surmoun', some 
new height to be attained ; distances stretch out before him which las: night 
were scarcely taken into account, and the light which gilds all nature with tts 
cheerful beams, seems but to shine upon the weary obstacles which yet lie 
strewn between him and the grave. 

So thought Nicholas, when, with the impatience natural to a situation like 
his, he softly left the h use. ana feeling as though to remain in bed were to lose 
most precios time, and tobe up and stirring were in some way to promote the 
end he had in view, he wandered in'o London, although perfec'ly well knowing 
that for hours to come he could not obtain speech with Madeline, and could do 
nothing but wish the inte vening time away 

And even now, as he paced the streets and listlessly looked round on the 
gradually increasing bustle and preparation for the day, every thing appeared to 
yield him some new occasion for despondency. last night the sacrifice of a 
young, affectionate, and beautiful creature to such a wretch and in such a cause, 
had seemed a thing too monstrous to succeed, and the warmer he grew the 
more confident he felt ‘hat some interposition must save her from his ciutches 
But now, when he thought how regularly things went from day to day in the 
same unvarying round—how youth a d beauty died, and ucly grising age lived 
totrering on—how crafty avarice grew rich, and manly honest hearts were poor 
and sad—how few they were who tenanted the stately houses, and how man 
those who lav in no'some vens, or rose each day and laid them down at night 
and tived and died, father and son, mother and child, race upon race, and vene- 








But when we come fresh | 








vndictive en mes d eading e:en ‘he sound of the human voice, or tv hear ny| 


as stared, a’ dawn of day, from the restl:ss couch which no sleep had visited | 





exertion and activity it is not always at that time that hope is stro gest or the | 








ration upon generation, without a house 'o shelter them or the energies of one | 


single man directed to their a'd—how in seeking, not a luxurious and sp endid 
life, but the bare means of a most wretched and inadequate subsistence, there | 
were women and children in that one town, div ded in ocla num land 
} estimated as regularly as the noble families | folks of great degree, and re | 
| 1 from nfaney to dive most eri; dreatful les —} was | 
=. nished and never taught—how j loor waned and oa low , for tho 
' sa.ds urged towards them by circumstance arkly curtaining ther very cradles 
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heads, and but for which they migut have e«rned their ho est bread and lived in 
peace—how many died in soul, ar.d had nochance of life—how ma y whocould 
scarce y go astray, be they vicious as they would, turned haughtily from the 
crushed and stricken wretch who could scarce do otherwise, aud who would 
have been 4 greater won: er had he or she done well, than even trey, had they 
done ill—how much imjustice and misery, and wrong there was, and yet how 
the world rolled on from year to year, vlike careless and indifferent, aud no man 
seeking to remedy or redress it :—when he thought of al this «nd selected from 
the mass the one slight case on which his thoughts were bent, he fel: indeed 
that there was little ground for hope, and li tle cause or reason why it should 
not form an atom in the huge ager gate of distress and sorrow, and add one 
small aid unimportant unit to swell the great amount. 

But youth is 1ot prone to contemp ate the darkest side of a picture it can 
shift at will. By dint of reflecting on what he had to do and reviving the train 
of th ught which night had interrupted. Nicholas g adually summoned up his 
utmost e-ergy, and by the time ‘he morning was suffi iently ad: anced for his 
purp se, had no thought but that of usng it o the best advantage. A hasty 
breakfas’ taken, and such affairs of busine-s as required prompt attent on dispo- 
sei of, he directed his steps to the resivence uf Madeline Bry, whither he lost 
no time in arriving. 

It had o. curred to him that very possibly the young lady might be denied al- 
though 'o him she never had been ; and he was still pondering upon ‘he surest 
method of obtaining access to her in tia case, when, coming to the door of the 
house, he found it : ad been left ajar—probably by the la-t person who hed gone 
out. the o casion was no one upon which to observe the nicest economy ; 
therefore, avai ing timself of this advan'age, Nicholas waked gently up stairs 
and knock: d #t the door of the room into which he had been accustomed to be 
shown, Receising permission to enter from some person on the other side, he 
opeved the door and walked in. 

Bray and his daughter were sit'ing there alone. It was nearly three weeks 
since he had seen ber last, but there was a change in the lovely girl beore him 
which to!d Nicholas, in startling terms, what mente] suffering hat been com- 
pressed into that short time ‘There are 10 words which can express, nothing 
with which can be compared, the perfect pallor, the clear transparent cold 
ghostly wh teness, of the beaut ful face which turned ‘owards h m when he en- 
rered. Her hair wes a rich de: p brown, but shaving tha: face, and straying 
upon a neck that rivalled it in whiteness, it seemed by the strong contrast raven 
black Sometving of wildness and vestlessness there was in the dork eye, but 
th re was the sate patient look, the same expression o! gintie mournfuluess 
which he well remembered, and no trace of a single tear. Most beautiful— 
more beautiful perhaps in appearance than ever— here was something in her 
face wh ch quite wumanned him, and ap, eared far more touching than the wild- 
est agony of grief It was not merely calm and composed, but fixed and rigid, 
as though the violent effor: which had summoned that composure ben: ath her 
father’s eye, while it mastered all other thoughts, had prevented even the mo- 
mentary expression they tad communicated to the features fr.m subsiding, and 
had fastened it there as an evicence of its triumph. 

The father sat opposite to her—not looking directly in her face, but glancing 
at her as he talked with a gay air which ill disguised the anxiety of hi- theughts. 
The drawing materia's were not on their accustomed table, nor were any of the 
other tokens of her usua! occupations to be seen. The little vases which he had 
always seen filled with fresh flowers, were empty or supplied only with a few 
withered stalks and leaves. Tse bird was silent The cloth that covered his 
cage at night was not removed. His mistress had forgotten him _ } 

There are times when the mind being painfully alive to receive impressions, 
a great deal may be noted ata glance This was one, fur Nicholas had but 
glanced round bim when he was recognized by Mr. Bray, who said impa- 
tiently, 

« Now, Sir, what do you want? Name vour errand here quickly if you please, 
for my daughter and I are busily engaged with other and more important mat- 
ters than those you come about. Come, Sir, address yourself to your bus ness 
at once.” 

Nicholas could very well di-cern that the irritability and impatience of this 
speech were assumed, and that Bray ir his heart was rejoiced at any interrup- 
tion which promised to engage the attent on of hisdaughter. He bent his eyes 
involuntarily upon the father as he spoke, and marked his uneasiness, for he 
coloured directly and turned his head away. 

T e device, however, so far as it was a device for causing Madeline to inter- 
fere, was succe-stul. She rose, and advancing towards Nicholas paused half 
way, ad stretched out her hand as expeciing a letter. 

“ Madeline,” said her father im vatient y, ** my love, what are you dong?” 

‘Miss Bray expects an enclosure perhaps,” said Nicholas, speaking very dis- 
tinctly, and with an emphasis she co ld scarcely misunderstand. ‘My em- 
ployer ie absent from England, or I should have brought a le'ter with :ne. I 
hope she will give me time—a little time—I a-k a very | ttle time ” 

‘If that is all you come abou , Sir,” said Mr. Bray, ‘‘ you may make your- 
self easy on that head. Madelme, my dear, I didn't know this person was in 
your deb: ?” 

‘* A—a trifle I believe,”’ returned Madeline, faintly. 

“T suppose you think now,” ssid Bray, wheeiing his chair round and con- 
fronting Nicholas, ‘* that but for such pitiful sums as you bring here because my 
daughter bas chosen to employ her time as.she has, we shuuld starve t” 

“*T bave not thought about it,”’ returned Nicholas. 

“You Lave not thought about it!" sneered the invalid. ‘ You know you 
have thought about it, and have thought that and think so every time you come 
here. Do you suppose, young man, that I don’t kiow what | ttle purse-proud 
'radesmen are, when through some fortunate ec rcumstances they get ‘he upper 
hand for a brief day—or think they get the upper hand—of a gentleman ?” 

‘* My business,” said Nicholas respectfully, ‘is with a lady.” 

“With age tleman's daughter, Sir,” returned the sick man, “ and the petti- 
fogging spirit is the same Bat perhaps you bring orderseh! Have you any 
fresh orders for my daughter, Sir?” 

N cho!as understood the tone of triumph and the sneer in which th’s interro- 
gatory was put, but remembering the necessity of supporting his assumed cha- 
racter, produced a scrap of paper pu: porting to contain a list of some subjects 
for drawings which his employer desired .o have executed ; and with which he 
had prepared himself in case of any suck. contingency. 

“Oh!” said Mr Bray. ‘* These are the orders, are they ?” 

** Since you insist upon the term, Sir—yes,” repl-ed N chovas. , 

“Then you may tell your master,” said Brey, tossing the paper beck again 
with wn exulting smie, “ that my daughter—VMiss Madeline Bray —condescends 
to employ herself no longer in such labours as these ; that she is not at | is beck 
and call as he supposes her to be; that we don’ live upon his mo ey as he 
flattrrs him-elf we do. that he may give whatever he owes us to the first beg- 
gar that passes hs slop, or add it to his own profits next time he calculates 
them; and that he may go tothe devil, forme. That’s my ackuowledg uent 
of his orders, Sir!” 

** And this 1s the independence of a man who sells his daughter as he has sold 
that weeping girl!’ thought Nicholas indignantly. 

The father was too much absorbed with his own exultation to mark the look 
of scorn which for an instant Nicholas would not have suppressed had he been 
upon the rack. ‘“ There,’’ he continued, after a short silence, ** you have your 
message and can retire—-unless you have any further—ha!—any further 
orders.” 

*T have none,” said Nicholas sternly ; ‘“‘neither in comsideration of the sta- 
tion you once held, have I us+d ‘hat or any other word which, however tarm- 
Iss mitself could be supposed to imply authority on my part er dependence on 
yours. I have no orders. but | have fears—fears that I will express, cnafe as 
you may—fea’s that you may be consigning that young lady to something worse 
than suppor ing you by the labour o her hands, had she worked herself dead. 
These are my fears, and these fears [ found upow your own demeanour. Your 
conscience will tell you, Sir, whether | construe it well or not.” 

* Por Heaven's sake!" cried Madeline, interposing in alarm between them. 
‘Remember, Sir, he is il.” 

“JI! cried the invalid, gasping and catching for breath. “Ill! ill! Tam 
bearded and bu'lied by a shop-boy, and she beseeches him to pity me and re 
meinber f am ill!” 

He feil into a paroxysm of his disorder, so violent that for a few moments 
Nicholas was slarmed for his life ; but finding that he beean \o recover he with- 
drew, after signifying by a gesture to the young lady that he had something 
important to communicate, and would wait for her outside the room. He could 
hear that the sick man cave gradually but slowly to himself, and that without 
any reference to what had just occurred, as though he had no distinct recullec- 
tion of it as yet, he requested to be left alove. 

“Ob!” thought Nicholas, “that this slender chance might not be lost, 
and that I might prevail if it were but for one week’s time and re-co.sidera- 
tion !"” , : 

« You are charged with some commission to me, Sir,” said Madeline, pre- 
senting hv reelf in great agitat‘on  ** Do not press it now, I beg and pray you. 
Tre dav after to-morrow—come here then.” 

‘Tt will be too late—'oo late for what I have to say,’ 


rejoined Nicholas, 


“and you will not be here. Oh. madam, if you have but one thought of hin 
who sent me here, bot one last linger: g care for your own peace of mind and 
eart, | do for God's sake urge you ‘0 give me a hearing 
S tempted to pass him, but Nicholas gently detain d her. 
4 ring.” | Nicholas ‘ T«sk you but to hear me—+ot me alone, but 
ym speak, who is far away and does not know your danger. In 


ol Heavy I carime 


The poor attendant with ner eyes swollen and red with weeping stood by, and 
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to her Nicholas appeal. d iu such passion te terms that she open d a side-door, 
and supporting her mistress into an adjoining room becko..ed Nicholas te follow 
em. 

Leave me, Sir, pray,” said the young lady. 

“ [ cannot, will vot leave you tius,” retu:ned Nicholas. ‘T have a duty to 
discharg’, and either here or in the room from which we have just now come, 
at whatever ri-k or hazard o Mr. Bray, J must beseech you tu contemplate 
again the fearful course to which you have been impelled ” 

“* What couse is this you speak of, and impelled by whom, Sir?” demandea 
the young lady, wth an effort to speak proudly. 

“[ speak of this marriage,” returned Nicholas, “ of this marriage. fixed for 
to-morrow by one who vever fa tered in a bad purpose, o: lent his aid to any 

ood de-ign; of this marriage, the hi-tory of which is known 10 me, ve ter, 
ar better, than itis to you. I ksow what web is wound about you. I know 
what men they are from whom the-e schemes h:ve-come. You are betrayed 
and sold for money—tor gold, whose ev: ry coin is rusted w th tears, if not red 
with the blood of ruined men, who have fallen desperately by their own mad 
hands ” 

“You say you have a duty to discharge,” said Madeline firmly, ‘ and so have 
I. And with the help of Heaven I will perform it” 

“ Say rather with the help of devils,” replied Nicholas, “ with the help of 
men, one of them your destined husband, who are vi 

“Tm. st not hear this,” cried the young lady, striv.ng to repress a shud ‘er, 
occasioned, as it seemed, even by this sl ght al usiou 10 Arthur Gride ** This 
evil, if evi! it is, has been of my own seeving I am iupelled to this course 
by no one, but foliow it of my own free will You see I am not constrained or 
forced by menace or intimidetion. Reypor: this,” said Madel;e ‘tomy dear 
friend and benetactor, and tek ng with you my prayers aud thauks for him and 
for yourself, leave me for ever.” 

“Not until I have besought you, with all the earnestness and fervour by 
which [ am ani wated,” cried Nicholas, ‘to postpone this marnaye for one 
short week Not until I have besvuzht you to think more deeply thin you cay 
have dune, influenced as you are, upon the step you are about totake. Al 
though you cannot be fully conscious of the vilany of this may to whom you 
are about to give your hand, some of his deeds you know. You have heard 
him speak, and looked upon his f.ce—reflect, reflect before it is too late, onth 
mockery of plighting to him at the a tar, faith in whieh your heart can have no 
share—ot utiering so emn words, against which nature an! reason must rebel 
—of the degradation of yourself in your own es'cem. which must ensue, and 
must be aggravated every day as his detested character opens up n you more 
and more. Shrink from the loa hsome compa:ionship of this foul wretch as you 
would from corruption and disease. Sufler to:l and labour if you wil’, but shun 
him, shun him, and be happy. For. believe me, tvat I spesk the truth the most 
abject poverty, the most wretched condition of human life, with a pure and up- 
right mind would be happiness to that which you must uudergo as the wife of 
such a man as this!” 

Long tefore N cholas ceased to speak, the young lady buried her fice in her 
hends, and gave her tears free way. In a voice at first inarticula'e with 
emotion, but gradually recoverng strength as she proceeded, she answered 
him, 
“T will not d'sguise from you, Sir—though perhaps I onght—that I have 
undergone great pain of miid, and h ve been nea‘ly broken-hearted since I 
saw you la-t | do not love this gen:leman; the difference between our ages, 
tastes, and habits, forbids it. This he knows, aud knowing, still offers me his 
hand. By accepting it, and by that step alone, | can release my father who ts 
dying in this place, prolong his life, persaps, for many years, resiwre him to 
comfort—I may almost call it affluenee—and relieve a ge :erous man from the 
burden of a-sisting one by whom, I grieve to say, his noble teart is liile un- 
derstood. Do not thiuk so poorly of me as to believe that I feign a love I do 
not leel. Do not report so ul of me, for that | could not bear If [ cannot in 
reason or in nature love the man who pays this price for my poor hand, I can 
discharge the duties of a wife: I can be all he seeks in me, and will. He is 
content to take me asT am. [have passed my word, aud should rejoice, no’ 
weep, that itis so—I do The interest you tase in one so ‘riend ess and for 
lorn as I, the d-licacy with which you have discharged your trust, the faith you 
have kept with me, have my warmest ‘hanks, and wvile | make this last feeble 
acknowledgment, move me to tears, as you see. But I do not repent, nor ain 
Tuchapyy. Iam hapoy in the prospect of all | can achieve so easily, aud shall 
be more so when I look back upon it, and ali is done, | know.” ; 


” 





cad he undertaken his enterprise al ne, he rega ned his equavimity, aud chat- 
‘ered and mowed over more satisfactory iteins until the entrance of Peg Slider- 
-kew inter: upted him. 

* Aha, Peg'’” said Arthur, “ what is itt What is it now, Peg ?” 

“i's the fowl,” repiied Peg. holding up a plate containing a littl—a very 
iittle one —quiie a p-enomenon of a fuwi—so very small and skinny. 

“A beautiful brd!” said Arthur, after inquiring the price, and finding it 
preportionste to the size. “ Wi h arasher of vam, and aa egy made into sauce, 
aud potatoes, and grens, and an apple puduing, Peg, aud a little bit of cheese, 
we svall have a dinner for an em,eror. There'll ouly be she and me—and 
you, Peg, when we’ve done—nobdo vy else.” 

* Don’t you co.nplaia of the expense afterwards,” said Mrs. Sliderskew, 
sulkily. 

* Tm afraid we must live expensively for the first weck,” returned Arthur, 
with a groan, ** and then we must make up for it. I won't eat mere than [ can 
help, and | know you love your old master too much te eat more then you can 
help, don’t you, Peg?” 

* Dont tl wiat?” said Peg. 

© Love vour+ ld master, too much—” 

“No, not a bit too much,” said Peg. 

“Oh dear, I wi-h the devi] had th s woman!” cried Arthur—*“ love him too 
much to eat more than you can help at hs expense.” 

* At his wi at?” said Peg. 

“Ob dear! she can never hear the most impo tant wor?, and hears all the 
o hers!” whined Gride “At hs expeuse—you catama an.” 

The last-ov ntioned tribute to t' e charms of Mrs. SI derskew being uttered ‘n 
a whisper, that lady assented ‘othe general poposition by a haish growl, which 
was accum)anied by a ring at the s reet-do or. 

* There's the bell,” said \rthur 

“ Ay, ay; I know thar,” rejound Peg. 

“Then why don't you go!” bawled Arthur. 

“ Gowhere?” treo ted Peg. “1 ain’t dving any herm here, am 11” 

Arthur Gride in reply repeated the word * be I’ as loud as he coud roar, and 
his meaning beng rendered further intelligible to Mrs. Sliderskew's dull sense 


of talking about all manner of things tivat had nothing to co withi, and keep- 
ing her balf-pint of beer waiting ou the s eps. 

* Phere’s a change come over you, Mrs. Peg,” said Arthur, fullowing her 
out with his eyes, ‘ What it means I don’t quite kuow, but it it lasts we shau't 
must take yoursel! off Mrs. Peg—or ve taken off All's one '0 me.” Turn ng 
over the leaves of his book as he mutterd this. he seon lighted «pon some- 
‘hing wh ch at rac’es his attention, and forgot Peg S iderskew and every thing 
else in the engrossing interest of its pages 

The reom bad no otver light than that which it derive! from a dim and dirt- 
c ogged lamp, whose lazy wick, being -til further obscured by a dark shade, 
cast 1s fieble rays over a very little spice, a d left ail beyond in heavy 
shadow. This, the money-lender bad drawn -o close to him, that the:e was 
only room between it and himself for the book over which he bent; and as he 
sat with his elbows on the desk, and his sharp check-bones restirg on his 
hands. it only served to br ng out his hideous featu es in strong reilef, together 
with the little table at which he sat, and to shroud all the rest of the chamber 
in adeep sullen gloom. Raising his eves and | okt :g vacautly into this gloom 


of a man. 

“ Thieves! thieves!” shrieked the usurer, starting up and folding his book 
to his breast, * robbers! murder!” 

* What is the matter! said the form, advancing. 

“ Keep off!" cried the trembling wretch. ‘ 's it a man or a—a—” 

* Por w'at do you tuke me, 1! not for a man?” was the disdainful inquiry. 


man, and not a spirit. Itis aman. ** Robbers! robbers!” 


ain no th ef, fe low.” 


but still retrea’ig from h’s v sitor, ** what is your name and what do you want! 





“Your tears fail faster as you tilk of happiuess.” -aid Nicholas, “ and 
you shun the contemplation of that dark f.ture which must come laden 
with so much misery to you. Defer this murriage for a week—for but one 
week.” 

“He was talking, when you came upon us just now, with such smiles as | 
remember to have seen of old, and have no! seen for mavy a d many a day, of 


firm: ess, “‘of the welcome change, the fresh air; a!] the new scenes and ob 
jects that would bring fresh life to his exhausted frame His eve grew bright, 
and hss face lightened at the thought. 1 will not defer it for an hour.” 

“These are but tricks and wiles to urge you on,” cried Nicho'as, 

“Ti hear no more,” said Madeline hurtiedly, ‘‘1 have heard too much— 
more than I should—already. What I have said to you, Sir, [ have said as to 
that dear friend to whom I trust in you honourably to repeat it Sime time 
hence when | am more composed and reconciled to my new mode of life, if | 
should live so long, I will write to him. Meantine, all holy angels shower 
their bless'ngs on his head, and prosper and preserve him” 

She was hurrying past Nicholas, when he threw bims:If before her, and im- 
lored her to think but once again upon the fate to which she was precipitately 
as'ening. 

“There is no retreat,” said Nicho'as, in an agony of suppl cation, ‘no 
withdrawing ; all regret will be unavailing, and deep and bitter it most be. 
What cin I say that will induce you to pause at this last moment! What can 
I do to save you!” 

“ Nothing,” she incoherently replied. ‘ This is the hardest trial I have had 
Have mercy on me, Sir, I beseech you, and do not pierce my heart with such 


me.” 


Arthur Gride venturin: to regard his visitor more attentively, and perceiving 
the freedom that was to cone to-morrow,” said Madeline, w th a mo nenta y | that he was a young man of good mien and baring, re uraed to his seat, and 
muttering that there were bad characters about, and that this, wih former at- 
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“(One minute mor-,”’ cried Arthur Grde, “and I'll rouse the street with 
such screams as, if th: y were raised by any body else, should wake me even ig 
the arms of pretty M deline.” 

“You base hound!’ sa:d Nicholas, “ if you were but a younger man—— 

“Oh yes!” sneered Arthur Gride, “if I was but a younger maa it 
wouldn't be so bad, but for me, so old and ugly—to be jilted by little Madeline 
for me! 

“* Hear me,” said Nicholas, ‘‘and be thankful J have enough command over 
myself not to fling you into the street, which no aid could prevent my doing if 
I once gappled with you. | have been no lover of this lady's. No contraet or 
engagement, no woid of love, has ever passed between us. She does not even 
know my name.” 

“T'll ask it for all that—T'll beg it of her with kisses,” said Arthor Gride.— 
“ Yes. ard she'll tell me and pay them back, and we'll laugh together, and hug 
ourselves—and be very merry—when we think of the p or youth that wanted 
to have her, but coul int, because -he was bespoke by me ” 

This taunt brought such an expression into the face of Nicholas, that Arther 
Gride plainly appreher des it to be the ‘orerunner of bis pu'ting his threat of 
throwing bim into the street in immediate execution, for he thrus’ his head out 
of the window, and hulding tight on wuh both hands, raised a pretty brisk alarm. 
Not thinking it nec: ssary to abide the issue of the noise, Nicho'as gave vent to 
an indigna.t defiance, and stalked from the room and from the house. Arthur 
Gride watched him across the street and then drawing in his head, fastened 
the wrdow as befure, and s«t down to take breath. 

“Tf ever she turns pettish or ill-bumoured, I'll taunt her with that spark,” he 
said, when be had reevvered. ‘She'll little think [ know about him, and if [ 
manage it well, f cau break her spirit by this means aud have her unde ay 
toumb. I'm glad vebidy came IT didn’t call too loud. ‘The audacity to enter 
my house, and open upon me !—But I shali have a very good triumph to mor- 
row, ard he'll be gnawing his fingers off, perhaps diown himself, or cut bis 
throat! IT shouldn't wouder! Tuat would make it quite complete, that would— 

ure.” 





of hearing by pantomime exvrcssive of ringing at a street door, Peg hubbled | 
out, aftersharply demand ng why be hadn't said there wasa ring before instead 


agree together long, I see You are turning crazy, I think, and if you are you 


as he made some mental cal_ulation, Arthur Grite suddenly met the fixed gaze | 


m $ ‘ . | 
* Yes, ves,” cried Arthuc Gride, shading his eyes wiih his hand, “itis a 


« For what are these cries raised—untle-s int ed you know me, and have 
some purpose in your brain?’ said the stringer, coming close up to him. “f 


** What then, and how come you here?” cried Gride, somewhat reassured, 

! 7) 
** My name you weed not know,” was the reply. ‘I came here because I 

was shown the way by your servant. I have addres-ed you twice or thrice, 

but you were too prsfoun ly eng ged with your book to hear me, and T have 

| been silently waiting unt! you shoud be tess abstrac ed = What I want I will 

| tell you, when you can suwmoa up courage enough to hear aud understand | 

} 

| 

| 

| 


When he had become restored to his usval condition by these and other com- 
ments on his approaching trivinph, Arthur Gr de put away his book, and having 
locked up the chest wi h great caut on, descended into the kitchen to warn Peg 
Sliderskew to bed, and to scold her for having afforded such ready admission te 
| a stranger. 

The unconscious Peg, however, not being able to comprehend the offence of 
| which -he had been guilty, he surnmoned her to hold the light while he made a 
| tour of the fastenings, and secured the street door with hs own hands. 
| * Top bot,” mutt red Arthur fastening as he spoke, * bottom bolt—chain— 
| bar—double-'ock—and key out to put under iy pillow—so if any more reject- 
; ei admirers come, they may go through ‘he key-hole. And now I'll go to sleep 
| till half-past five, when I must get up to be married. Peg " 

With that he jocularly tapped Mrs Sliderskew under the chin, and appeared, 

for the moment, inclined to celebra e the close of tis bachelor days by imprint- 

jing a k ss on her shrivelled lips. Vhink ng be'ter of it, however, he gave her 
| chin another tap in lieu of that warmer familiarity, and stole away to bed. 





RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS.—NO. V. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
THE THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 
| Twickenham.—The Poet’s Grave.— Pope’. Grotto.— Relics of Genius —Strawberry BM. 
—Etymvlogy and Chronology. —The Heart of Paul Whitehead.—Swans upon the 
| Thawes —The tragical story of Edwy and Elgiva.—An odd petition of the inhabitany 
of Kingston. 

How simple, neat, quiet, and unassuming are all the village churches of Eng- 
‘land! It is worth a man’s whi'e, whose unlucky destiny compe's him to fritter 
| himself away among br ck wails for six days of the week, to walk out on a Sua- 
| day morn'ng ten or !we ve mi’es 'o church,—tar away from the tumult and the 
dust, to some secluded hamlet or villa where he may wership his Maker,—net 
| more e-rnestly, indecd, but more refreshed in mind and body, than le could in 
one of the more pompors temples of the metropolis, where saucy w: alth elbows 
him still, a.d where he cannot procure a seet, unless le gives evidence of his 
gentility by the tender of a shilling. It was not Sunday when we straycd into 
Twicken'em chur h: but evew in its empt ness we could not help con'rasting 
its unostentetious sanctity, i's meek elegance, to the mre spacious places im 
town, and forming, but not expressing, a slight wish that we lived in a village 
We checked it, however, almost as soon as it was formed, for we thought, after 
all, that if we lived in a v llage, we should not so much prize a couu'ry walk, or 
have such affection for a country church as how, when we wander forth from 
busy London, thirsting after the fresh air, and piuing for the verdure and the 
| simplety of rural spot, avd + njoying them so much the more for our long and 

forced abstmence. Perhaps it was the knowledge that we were at the grave 
of a great poet that made us take so sudden a | king t» the village churches in 
general, and to Twickenham chuich above all others Ir wught nat to bave 


tempts upon his house, had made him nervous, requested his visitor to sit down, been su, we are aware. ‘The mere fact that the remains of a clay creature, of 


Ths however heveclined. 


“ Listento me, You ave to be married to-morrow morning.” 


that 7” 


be worse matc!ed than you and she. You see I know her.” 


speak, perh+ps lacking the power. 


see.” 
He paused, but Arhur making no reply resumed agzin. 


Gride looked at him as if he were petrified with astonishment, but did not 


* You and another man, Ralph Nickleby by name, have hatched this plot 
between you,” pursued Nichvlas, ** you pay him for his share in bringing abeut 
this sale of Madeline Bray. You do. A lie is trembling on your lips I 





appeals as these. [—I hear him calling ; I—I—must not, will not, remain here 
for another instant.” 

“If this were a plot,” said Nicholas, with the same violent rapidity with 
which she spoke, “a plot, not yet laid bare by me, but which, with time, | 
might unravel, if you were (not knowing it) entitled to fortune of your own, 
which being recovered, would do all that this marriage can accomplish, would 
you not retroct 1” 

“No, no! no!—it is impossible ; it is a child’s tale, time would bring his 
death. He is calling again.” 

“It may be the last time we shall ever meet on earth,” said Nicholas, ‘it 
may be better for me that we s!uuld never meet more.” 

“ For both—for bo'h,” replied Madeline, not | eeding what she said. “ The 
time will come when to recal the memory of this one in'erview might 
drive me mad. Be sure to tell them that you left me calm and happy. And 
God be with you, Sir, and my grateful heart and blessing !” 

She was gone, and Nicholas, staggering from the house, thought of the hur- 
ried scene which had just closed upon him, as if it were the phantom of some 
wild, unquiet dream. The day wore on; at night, having been enabled in some 
measure to collect his thoughts, he issued forth again. 

That night, being the last of Arthur Gride's bachelorship, found him in tip- 
top spirits and great glee. The bottle green suit had been brushed ready for 
the morrow. Peg Sliderskew had rend: red the accounts of her past housekeep- 
ing ; the eighteenpence had been rigidly accounted for (she was never trusted 
with a l-rger sum at once, and her accounts were not usually balanced more 
than twice a-day), every preparation had been made for the coming festival,and 
Arthur might have sat down and contemplated his approaching happiness bot 
that he preferred sitting down and contempla ing the entries in a dirty old vel- 
lum book with rusty clasps 

“ Well-a-day !” he chuckled, as sinking on his knees before a strong chest 
screwed down to the floor, he thrust in his arm nearly up to the should: r, and 
slowly drew forth this greasy voluine, * Well-a day now, this is all my library, 
but it’s one of the most entertaining books that were ever written ; it’s a del ght- 
ful book, and all true and real—that’s the best of it—true as the bank of Eng- 
land, and real as its gold and si'ver Written by Arthur Gride—he, he, he! 
None of your story-book writers will ever make as good a book as this, I war- 
rant me It’s composed for private circulation—for my own particular reading, 
and nobody else’s. He, he!” ns 

Muttering this soliloquy, Arthur carried his precious volume to the table.and 
adjusting it upon a rusty desk, put on his spectacles, and began to pore among 
the leaves. 

“ It’s a large sum to Mr. Nickleby,” he said, in a dolorous voice. ‘ Debt to 
be paid in full, nine hundred and seventy-five, four, three. Additional sum as 
per bond five hundred pound. One thovsand, four hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, four shillinys, and threepence, to morrow at twelve o'clock. On the 
other side though, there's the per contra by means vf this pretty chick. But 
again there's the question whet’ er I might:’t have brought all this about my- 

self —: Faint heart never won fair lady.’ Why was my heart so faint! —Why 
didn't 1 bold!y open it to Bray myself, and save one thoussnd four hundred and 
seventy-five, four, three!” 

‘These reflec ions depressed the old usurer so much 48 to wring a feeb'e groan 
or two from bis breast, aud cause him to declare with upl fted hands that he 
would die in a workhouse. Remembering on further cogitation, however, that 
under any circumstances he must have pid, or handsomely compounded for 

Ralph's debt, and being by no means confident that he would have succeeded 


“You pay yourself by defiandy g her. How orby what means—for IT scorn 
to sully her cause by falsehood or deceit—I do not know; at present I do not 
know, but T am vot «lone orsingle-handed in tuis business. If the energy of 
man can compass the discovery of your fraud and treachery before your death 
—i! wealth, revenge and just hatred can hunt and track you through your 
windings—you wil yet be ca'ied to a dear account for this. We are on the 
scent already—judge you, that know what we do now, when we chali have you 
down.” 

He paused again, and st Il Arthur Gride glared upon him in silence. 

“Tf you were amin to whom I could appesl wtn any hope of touching his 
conpas-ion or humanity,” said Nicholas, “I would urge upon you torememer 
the h Ip'essne-s, the i nocence. the youth of this lady, her worth and beau y, 
her hlial excell nce. and last, and more than all as concerning you more nearly, 
the appesl she has made o your mercy and your manly feeling, But I take the 
only ground that can be taken w th inen like you, and ask what money will buy 
you off. Remember the danger to which you are exposed You see I know 
enough 'o know much nore with very little he p. ass some expected gain, 
for the risk vou save, and say what is your price” 

Old Arthur Gride moved his lips, but they only formed an ugly smile and 
were motionless again. 

* You think,” said Nicholas, ** that the price would not he prid. Miss Bray 
has wealthy frends who would coin their hearts to save her in such a strait as 
this. Nae your price, defer these nuptials for but a few days, and see whether 
those I speak of shrink from the pavme:t. Do you he:r me 1?” 

When Nicholas began, Arthur Gride’s impression was that Ra'ph Nickleby 
had betrayed him, but as he proceeded he felt convinced that however he had 
come by the k»owledge he possessed, the part he acted was a genuine one, and 
that with Ralph he had no concern. All he seemed to know for certain was, 
that he, Gride, paid Ralph's debt, but that to any body who knew the cireum- 
stances of Bray's detention—even to Brav himself on R.Iph’s own statement 
must be perfectly notorious. As to the fraud on Madeline herself, his visitor 
knew so little about its nature or extent, thst it might be a lucky guess or a 
hap-hazard accusation, and whether or no, he had clearly no key to the mys- 
tery, and could not hurt him who kept it close within his own breast. The al- 
lusion to friends and the offer of money Gride held to be mere empty vapouring 
for purposes of delay. ‘And even if money were to be bad,” thought Arthur 
Gride, as he glanced at Nicholas, and trembled with passion at his boldness 
and audacity ‘I'd have the dainty chick for my wife, and cheat you of her, 
yong smooth-face.”” d 

“Thear you,” he cried, starting from his seat, casting back the fasteninge 
of the window-shutters, and throwing up the sash. “Help here! Help!— 
Help!” 

What are you doing!’ said Nicholas seizing him by the erm. 

«T"'l cry robbers, thieves, murder, alarm the neighbourhood, struggle with 
you, let loose some blood. and swe#r you came to ‘ob me if you don’t quit my 
house,” replied Gride, drawing iu his head with a frightful grio, “1 will.” 

“ Wretch !" cried Nicholas 

“ You'll bring your threats here, will yout” said Gride, whom jealousy of 
Nicholas and a sense of his own triumph had converted into a p«rfect fiend,— 
“You, the disappointed lover—oh dear! He! he! he!—but you shan’t have 
her, nor she you She's my wife, my fond doting litle wife Do you think 
she'll mss yout Do you think she'll weep! TI shali like to see her weep— 
I shan't mind it. She looks prettier in tear-.” 





“ Villain !"’ said Nicholas, choking with his rage. 


more than common vote, wes lying within ils precivets was no true motive for 


“Good God! I dos’t stand up to have you at an edvantage,” said Nicholas anv additional reverence to the temple of God —but so it was Even West- 
(for Nicholas it was,) as ne observed a ges‘ure of alarm on the part of Giide.— minster Abbcy itself and all its treasured ashes ought. strictly spenking, to in- 


spire no more awe thaa the humblest chapel where the Great Spirit ts truly 


* N—n—no,” rejoined Gride. ‘ Who ssid I was! How do you know worshiped; but the memory of the illustrious ¢ead —a sor! of half persuasion 


that their dim ghosts, though unseen, may be hovering above us, works upon 


‘No matter how,” replied Nicholas, “I know it. The young ladv who is, the fancy in spite « fthe reason, telling 1's thet 
to give you her tand hates and despises you Her blood runs cold at the men- | 
tion of your name—the vulture and the lamb, the rat and the dove, could not 


‘* Where’er we tread, ‘tis haunted holy ground,” 

and forcing us into more solemn reverence than we might otherwise feel. Some 
such influence it was, no doubt, that impressed us with uuwo ted awe, as we 
_wandered »lone from tomb-stone to tomb-stone in search of the tablet to the 
memory of Pope. We were witrout the aid, or, as it very o ten happens, the 
impediment of a profes-ional guide to ;,oint out to us the * tuought deserving- 
nesses” ( 0 borrow an expressive German phrase) of the spot. Our eyes, how- 
ever, 001 caught a view of a very large tabiet in the gollery, with a Latin 
| inscription, 10 the memory of Alexander Pope. We ascended accordingly, and 
| foun that it was the one erected by the Poet to the memory of tis father and 

mother His own was not far off, and was equally ostentsti us as regarded 

size, being about three times larger than any otrer tablets in t e church. The 
inscription, alsv in Latin, bore that it was eiec ed to the Poet's memory by his 
friend he B shop of Glovcester, Underneath, in Eng'ish, fullow Pope's ewa 
lines, * for one who would not be buried in Westininster Abvey.” 
Pocta loquitur. 
“ Heroes and K ngs, your dis‘ance keep, 

In peace let one poor po+t s'eep, 

Who nevir flatte.’« folks like you— 

Let Horace blush and Virgil too.” 

Here again, thought we, is vanity in death. Horace and Virgil were ne greater 
| co. rulers to rank and wealth than Pope was. In fact, it may be questioncd whe 
| ther they were so much so; for among al the litwrati of the aye, Pope stands 
| pre-eminent for his constant respect 10 mere title. Jfhe did not flat er heroes 
‘he flat-ered lords, and would have been sorry indeed if they had kept at a die 
tance from hun when he «as living. But in every sense the inscription is faulty 
and sin. ularly inappropria‘e Wh le we stood uncovered a! the spot, ond whie 
these thoughts passed rapidly through our mi d, we remembered that tbe fault 
of this bad ia te, if such it we e, was not chargesb e upon Pope, but upon hie 
fri nd the b.ssop, who had erected the monument. In short, the epitaph wos 
written by Pope in a fit **of shat ambitiors petulance,” (Lo use the words o 
Johnson) ** with which he affected to insult the great,” and vught never @ 
have been placed upon his grave stone. With this impression we turved agai® 
to the im: morte! tuat Pope bmself had erected to his parents. and thire *¢ 
found nosuch evidences of vanity. The inscription was siwple and unpretend- 
ing, and set forth, in terms such as a son should use, the piety and the probily 
of the honoured dead, So, senting our harmless di-plewsure upon Warburioa, 
a: d exovera ing Pope from all offence, we strolled down to the river side, where 
our boatman was awa ti g us 

In a few minutes more we reached the building now known as Pope's ville.— 
The port's resdecce iterif bas been demolished, with the exception of the 
grotto near which 1 svood. Much indignation bas been lavished upon Lady 
Howe, who pul ed cown the original building, a: d erected the presen enlarge 
edifice by the s.de of 1t. She has been accused of barbariem, want 0: feelings 
deadness of soul, Vandalism, and many other offences We will not joi \ 
this mouthing of the pack ; heceuse, however much she may have destroyed © 
the poet's dwelling, she has left the gro to for the reverence of posterity.—by 
far the most valuab'e part of it, conta ning the rooms in which he was accustom 
ed ‘o study and iv which he entertained his fiends, his St. John and his Marcb- 
mont. with b's wisdem and his wit. There wis formerly a willow tree ever 
hanging the river, which bas a's been removed; but with the des ractium © 
this Lady Howe is not chargeable. So numerous were the visiers, and sue 
pilferers were they, where 8 relic was concerned, that the tree was soon rea 
ped roth of 'eaves and branches. Slips of it were sent for f.om all parts 0 r 
world ; and the own:r was at last so pestered. that she was ubl ged in se f rf 
fence to uproot the tree, and make a relic of it, which would not entail so = 
trouble wpon i s possessor. Nothi g but the root now remeirs, which is yw | 

oused in the grot‘o: forming a substa: ce too hard to be taken away In y, “4 

its hy the penknife of the visiter, and too bulky to be carried off entire ae 
he s ‘orinerly used to play the same tricks with the very stones and spars of i 
vroito; bat, upon inquiry of our guide, we were informed that such wes not - 
case now to any great extent, al:/hough occasivnally a pers¢n 's detected Wy s 
to notch off a flint or a shell, and a lady holding am epen reticule ready \@ 
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ceive it. ‘The grot'o was mave by Pope about the year 1715,“ Being,” as 
Dr. Johnson says, ‘under the nece-sity of mak ng a subterraneous pa-sage t» 
a garden on the ower side of the road, he adr. ed it w th fossil bodies, and dig- 
nified it with the title of a groito,—a place of silence a:d r treat, from which 
he endeavoured to pe:suade his friends and himself ‘hat cares and passions could 
be excluded ? e * ‘Lhe excavation «as necessary as an ev trence 
te tis garden ; and, as some men try to be p oud of tue d. fects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vani y produced @ grotto, where ne 
cessiy enfore:da passage” Aid quierghi tvo It was a hi tle spark of the 
true philo ophy after ali; and m:n in gineral would be muco happrer if they 
would unitate the example, and extrac’ orvamen's from all their ingonvenien- 
cies, and good out of all treir evis Some years after its construction, Pope 
wrote the f llowing lives in refer nce to is grotto, which some of the guide 
b: oks i forins us are actuaily scribed upon it. We made diligent searcn, and 
were not able to dis: over tuem. 


“Thou who shalt stop where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines. a brvad miiror, through the shady cave, 
Where liugeri: g d ops fiow mineral oofs distil, 

And point dery tals break the spar ling ri; 
Unpolish’d gems no ray on pride bestow, 

And late.t meta’s innocen ly glo. 

Approach! great Nature studiously behold, 

And eye the mine, without a wish for gold ! 
Apptoach! but awful. Lo! the Eyerian grot, 
Woeere, vobly pers ve, St John sat and the ght, 
Whrre British sighs fr m dying Wyndham stole, 
And the bright flame was shot throuzh Marcumont’s soul. 
Let such, such only, tread this sacred flor, 
Who da e to love them country and be poor.” 





4 THe Avion, 


down,” unl: ss, like the French phi osopher, in similar circumstances, they con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that it was very unbecoming in a fact to rise 
uy iv opp sition to their theory, 

Among the most celebrated residents of Tedding on were the Earl of Leices- 
ter, the favourie of Eliz beth ; Penn, t.e Q aker; and Paul Whitehead the 
poet. The last is buried in Teddington church, with the exception of his heart, 
which was removed to High Wycoube, and dep sited iv a mausol: um belong- 
ing to his patron, the Lord le Despencer Pau bequea hed fifty pounds for the 
urn which was to co tain it. The ceremony of de, ositing it in the mau e eum 
was very curous. It was attended from the | ouse by a military procession, and 
a choir of vocalists. Dr. Ar e composed a piece of music for the occasion to 

he folosing poetry—we beg pardon, woids—which were sung as the un was 
depusited : 
“From earth tohraven Pavl Whitehead's soul is fled! 

Retul ent glories team about hs head ! 

His Muse coucordi:g with re-ounding strings, 

Gives angel's words to praise the King of Kings.” 
The ceremony itse.f was sufficiently absuid ; but these lines were the topping 
absu dity of all. 

At ths place we dismissed our boatman ; and, landing on the Surrey shore, 
walked on towarés Kinsston sometimes stoppu g by the river's brink 0 watch 
the miunows at the bottom of the water, (for tt is clear as crystal) scudding 
away in shoals as we a) proached them, and sometimes in idle mood watching 
the swans d sporting thems: lves, or turuing over the leaves of vur favour e 
Spencer, to fine tie ines which describe them :— 








“See the fair swans on Thames’ lovely side, 
‘the wh ch do tri their pennons silver bright ‘ 
In shming ranks they dewn the waters glide ; 


Oit hove mine eves devoured the gallant sight !” 





Mentally repeating hese | nes, we entered the grot'o, and were first shown i 
by the gardener of Sr Wathen Wail-r, the preset owner of the villa, who offi- | 
ciated as toe cicerone, into the cell vp the left hand side, which used to be the | 
siudy Atevery co venient place, and wherever the stones presented a sur- | 
face sufficient y large, visiters lad scratched their names; but we not.ced none | 
of any note among the defacers, At the end, upon a pedestal, was a plaster | 
bust ofthe poet The cll on the right hand side used to e the kitchen —at 
least, so said our guide,—and in this ts placed the root of the willow ree, with | 
askull uponit. We took the latter in our hands and found it to be a plast r 
cast from the veriiable skull of che poet, which was disturbed aceiientally afew 
years ago, vpon digging a grave in Twickenham churetyard ; itsireck us as 
being tewarnaby smal. ‘Tae skull was re-puried with due reverence, after | 
the cast ba! been taken Tu this cell te present p oprietor +s placed a sta ue 
of honest Johu Bunyan, which, when we saw it, put us in mind of the well- 
knows lines upon the spider in amber, 

“ Not that the th nz wis either rich or rare.— 
Oue w onde! bow ihe devil it come there.” 
To our mind, it mirred the uniformity of the grotto In that place, Bunyan 
seemed au tutruder upon the privacy of Pove, ans we wished the statue of the 
good Christian had been placed -omewhere else, no matter wuere, and we would 
have gone to visit it, and paid 1 all honour. 

Though some of tne * po nted crystals’ alluded to in the lines above quoted | 
still remain, the * sparkling rili”’ trickles no more. The ingeo s contrivance 
by which th» roof was transformed into a so t of camera obscura has been re- | 
moved, and the frag vents . f mirrors that still remain have expert nced so mony 
of the buffetings of tine, that they have lo-t their origina! brilliancy, and reflect 
but indistines images of the passing objects on the river 

In the garden ou the other side of the road, aud ‘o which the grotto forms 
the passage, are two cedar-trees, which, according to our fri nd, the gardener, 
who laid claim toa know edge of such matvers, must be alwut a hundred years | 
od. It sv, tuey must have been p anted in tre time of Pop». pertaps by the | 
bard himself. Hitherto, however, they have escaped tha! reputation, which. if 
it became general or weli authenticated, might pereonce be the means in a 
short time of denuding them of all their verdure, like ther pred: cessor the 
willow 

As we walked along the terrace, we noticed more particularly than we did 
when we enter'd, th flightof steps ea ing to the sater. This, ssid we, mut 
be the place where Marth: Biount, the best-be'oved uf the poet, made us» ot! 
that unfeeling exp ession about his death, which Johusoy has preserved to her 
eternal discredit. ‘ While he \Pope) was yet capable of amusem nt and con- 
versition,’ says the biographer, ‘*as he was one day sitting in the a'r, wih Lord 
Bolingbroke and Lord Ma:chin nt, he saw his favourite, Martha Blount, at the 
boitou of the terrace, and asked Lord Bol ngoroke tu go and band her up.— 
Bolingb-oke, no: liking his erran‘, crossed his legs «nd sat still; bur Lod 
Marchmunt, who was younger and |+ss captious, waited on the lacy, who, when 
he came to ber, asked, ‘ What, is hy notdadyt!’" It does not appear tha 
this thoughtless and unkind expression ever re-ched the ear of Pope; but he } 
took hier genes sl inattent on and weglect of him in b's sickness and decay, very 
deep y toheart. She who had sat a loving and evraptured listener, when his | 
faculties were in all their brightness, turved away frm him vot only with 
neglect, but with scorn, in the time of his tribulat.on. How uulike her sex in 
general, 





“ Who still are the k’ndest 
When fortune is blindest, 
And brightest in love ’m.d the darsness of fate.” 


Alas! poor Pope! a'as! for the boas‘ed intellect of our kind. What can be 
more affecting, or afford more mater for solemu thouzht, than the las hours of 
this great inan = ** On the 6th of May, 1744," says Johnson, ‘he was all day 
delirious, which he mentioued four days afterwards as a sufficient huimil ation 
of the vanity or man. He afterwards complamesd of seeing things as thro vh a 
curtain, and in false colours; and one day, in the presence of Dodsl:y, asked 
what arm it was thatcame out of the wall! He said that his greatest inconvewi- 
ence was inability to think Botingbioke soneumes wept over him in this state of 
helpless decay ani was told by Spence, that Pope, at tve intermission of his 
deiiriousne s, was always saying something kind either of his pes:nt or a sevt 
friends, and that his humanity seemed to have survived his understonding.”’-— 
Almost his last expressions were, ** There is nothing meritonous but virtue and 
friendship : friendship itself is only a part of virtue.” 

We were thinking of tuese things, and were so wrapt in them, that we hardly 
noticed we had re en ered the boa, and were only recalled to a consciousness 
of surrouyding objects by the voi e ef our boatman, who stopped ou his oars, 
and called out that we were at Strawberry Hitt 

This place also has is :eminiscences, 1t was orginally a very small house, 
built aboui the year 1698, by a coseoman, and let as aiodging house Culley 
Cibber was at one time a tenant of it, and there wrote oue of his comedies, — 
“The Refusal; or the Lady's Philosophy.” It was some years afierwar. s let 





on lease 10 Mrs. Chevenix, a toywoman, from whose possession it came into 
that of Horace Wal, ole. Tue letter amused himself for mauy years in en'erg- 
lug and beautifying it, and made quite a plaything of it. Writing to his friend, 
General Conway, on the 8th of June, 1747, and dating from tris place, te says, 
“You per-eive that I have got into a new cainp, and have eft my tub at Wi d- 
sor. It is a little plaything house that I have gut out of this Chevenix's shop, 
and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in euamelled meadows, with 
filigree hedges : 
A sma’l Euphrates through the picce is rolled, 
And iittie fiches wave their wiugs ot g ld. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supyly me continually with 
coaches and chaises; and bar es, as solemn as barous of the exchequer, move 
under my winduw Richmond Hil a:d Ham Walks bound my prospect; but, 
thank God! the Thames is between me and the Duches of Qu: ensbury. Dow- 
agers as plenty as flounders, inhabit all around; and Pope's ghost is just now 
skimming under my window by a most poetical mvon!igh'.” 

Horace Walpole succeeded in making a very pretty residence of it, and 
stored it with * fouth of auld nick-nackets,” pictu es, buss and antiques of 
every d-scription. There was scarcely any of his contemp reries eminent for 
ther wit or their learning, who were nut at one time or another his guests here. 
It now belonys to the Earl of Waldegrave. 

Between this place and Teddington is the cottage given by Walpole to Mrs. 
Clive the actress. At her death he placed an urv iu the gardens, with this in- 
scription— 

“Ye Smiles and Jests still hover round, 
This is Mirth’s consecrated grou d A 
Here tive the laughter-lov ng dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive her name. 

he comic Muse with ber retired, 
And shed a tear when she expired.” 


Teddington is a small place, chiefly remarkable for the first or last lock upon 
the Thames, in aid of the navigation. Etymologists fourd a very sati-fac ory 
explanation of the name of this village, and plumed themselves mightily upo 
their cleverness. The tides flow upno farther than Teddington, and theref. re, 
said thev, the derivation of the word is obvious, “ Tide-ending-town—from 
whence, by corruptivn and abbreviation, —Tide-ing to \—Teddington ~ pee 
was all very satisfactory ; there was not a word to be said again-tit. Unluck- 
ily, however, Mr. Lysons, one of your men of da'es and figures; one of th se 
people, whose provohing exac'itude so often upsets theanes, d scovered thot 
the original name of the place was not Teadington, but Totyngton. After ths 


There are great numbers of these birds upon the river. They are under the 
special guardiauship of the Lord Mayor of Lo. don, who apnuaily either by 
him-elf or deputy gos up the r.ver in tis state barge, accompanied 
by the Vintners aud Dyers, to mark the young ones—which ceremony bears the 
name of swan-hopping. ‘The legislature ha- often made tt ese swans its p: cu- 
liar care By an act of Edwart LV. it was declared a felony, punishable with 
iiprsonment fora year and a day, and a five a the king’s will to steal their 
eggs. A curious cus on at ove time existed with regard to the stealing 
of these birds. which is men ioned in Coke's Reports. Whoever stole a swan, 
lawfal y marked, in «ny ope. or common river, was mulcted in the following 
manger; The swan was t-ken and bung by the beak from the roof of any 
hous~, so that the feet jast touched the ground. Wohe:t was then poured over 
the head of the swan, uuti there was a p ramid of it from the floor s:fiic ent 
ioc verand ide the rird completely. A like quantity of wheat, or its value, 
was the fine to be pad to the owner 

Upon our arrival at the very anc‘ent town of Kingston we proceeded straight 
to the market p ace, the spot where, nearly a thousand years ag , the old Saxon 
monarchs of England were crowned in sizht of all the people. Egbert, the 
fi st king of all Eugland, held a grand counc:! here in the year 838; and, in the 
records of th t even', the town is styled * Kynzngeston, that famous pluce.” 
The following is a list of the kings crowned here,—most of them on a raised 
patform in the open air, and the rest in the church Enwardthe E der, inthe 
year 900; Athelstan, in 925; Edmund, in 940; Ed ed, in 946; Edwy, in 
955; bkdwad the Martyr, in 975; and E helred, in 978. Kingston, although 
the fact has been overlooked bs nearly every writer, was the scene of one of 
the most romantic incidents in early English history—the loves and misfortum s 
of Edwy and Elgiva. It g ves one but a peor notion of the value of history, 
or the fidelity of historians. to consult about a dozen writers for a record of the 
same event. Your hero. or principal personage, !s called a mons er by one, a 
saint by another, or afvol by a ihird: the actions of his life are exaggerated in 
their goo! parts by one, and in their evil by the next ; while another, perha.s, 
dismisses him ard his whoe career as atogether ins'gnificant aod unworthy 
efnouce. Itis a hard matter to get at ihe truth, even upon the most trivial 
pot and you are tempted to sweep your dozen of historians from your tatle 
at a blow of your hand and whistle the chorus of the old baliad, “* Tanta-ra-rara 
——regues all!" Upon re-ding the touching history of King Edwy and his br de, 
as recorded in Hume. we turned to Osborne, Stowe, Grafion, Holinsbed, 


Harding, William of Malmesbury, Fabian. Rapin, and others; but the on'y | 


facts that seemed to be really well established were, that Edwy was king of 
England, and that he banished Saint Dun-tan from his dominions. All the 
rest was a mass of confusion. A chaos of antagonist op-nions, asser'ions, and 
d nial<, or a most scanda ous conflict, in which Hatred, Saperst tion, Re- 
venge. Self interest. Party Movives, Carele-sn ss, ard [idolence, all set upon 
poor Truth, shou'mg avd and hallooing, with a view to prevent her voice from 
beng heard at al amin their hubbub. To Hume's account, therefore, we ad- 
bered ; no! because it is the most interesting and romantic, but because it is 
the most fair and probatle, merely supp ying such part culars of the scene of 
the tragedy as he has left unnor ed. 

K ng Eviwy, in bis s-venteeoth year, was crowned with great magnificence 
in the marset-place of Kingst:n. He was ol a handsome figure and a most 
amia!le disposition, Before his accession be had been smitten with the charms 
of Elgiva. atoble lady, his k nswowan, whom he married secretly, in spite of 
the fulminations of Sait Dunstan, and Odo, the Arc hbishop of Canterbury, 
who Lad represen ed to him that their relationship was tuo near to allow ef 
their unien. Upon the day of his cor uation a grand feast was prepared for all 
the nobles; but the king. disliking their rude merriment and drankenness. took 
an early opportunity to withdraw, and spend the remainder of the day in the 
more congenial society of his best-beloved Elgiva. ‘The nobles. after he was 
gone. expressed g eat dissatisfaction at the indignity wth which they were 
treated in being sbandoned by their enter ainer ; and Saint Dunstan, best known 
to posterity as the devil's nose pncher, was deputed by the rest to bring back 
the mon:rch to the table. Saint D wstan, who was in all probability drunk at 
the time. re-dily undertook the mis-ion and accompanied by Odo, the are! bishop 
of Conterbury, who was also highly ind gnant at the disrespect Edwy had -hown 
to the church, rushed into the royal apariment, and found the king da lying with 
his bride, The brutal Dunstan immediately tore him from her arms, and, ap 
plying an opprobrious ep thet to the queen, drayged the young monarch by force 
ito the bauquetting-hall of the nobles. tt was not to be expected that any 
woma”, hosever mild her temper, could fo give so deep an insult as this, and 
E'giva «x resed all the influence she posses-ed over her husband’s mind to 
br ug about the ruinofthe presuming and unmanve ly p.iest An opportunity 
was soon found ; charges were brought against him, from which he could not 
clear himself, aud te was finally banished from the kingaom, and fo ced totake 
refuge in Flanders But the Archtishop of Canterbury still remained behind 
Te unhappy Elgiva, in espousing the king, had gained <o hers+if a ho-t of 
troubles and of enemies; and, instead of intimida'ing, had only embittered the 
latter by the meacs she had adopted Intrigues were fomented against the 


| young couple, who had low d so well, but so unwisely. The queen, all fres» 


in youth, a: da‘l radiant in her beauty, was -eiz:d by the archbishop. at the bead 
of a party of rutfians. and held torcibly upon the ground, while a wretch with a 
hot iron burat ber “*damask cheeks,” to obliterae the traces of that trans 
cendent loveliness which had set enmity beiween the civil and eccles astical 
;ower. She was then carried away to the sea coas’, and hdden for some days, 
tillan oppor usity was found to convey her to Ireland She rema ned in that 
country for some months, when s' e effected her escape. ‘The scars on herf.ce 
had heeled ; the brutal work had not been effe: tuclly done, and she shone in as 
great beauty as ever, and was hastening to Kingsto , to the embraces of her 
royal spouse, when she was interc: pted +t Gloucester by the spies of the re- 
|lentless srchbishop. At this time revolt was ope: ly d-clared +garnst the an- 
| thority of Edwy, and, to s! ow him how strong and | ow reckless the conspira- 
tors were, the arc! bish»p gave orders that t'e unhappy princess should be put 
to death by the mos’ horriole tortures wh ch could te devised. It was finally 
resolved that she should be hamstrung The cruel sentence was carried into 
execution, and the poor queen was left to linger on a couch of straw, without 
nourishment or attendance of avy sort unti! d- ath pot @ period to her sufferings 
a few days afterwards Edwy was soon afterwards depo ed. He did not long 
survive his Eleiva: crown'ess, and what to him was wurse—wifcless, he died 
of a b oken heart befure he attsined his (wentieth year. 

Por raits of all these ol! Saxon kings, aid of Edwy among the rest, used 
forwerly to adorn the walls of Kingston Church. and we procured admission 
into the sacred edifice with the full expectation of seeing them, upon the faith 
of two or three guide-bovks which we had consulted. We ascertained however, 
that our guides were not to be trus‘ed, the portraits having been removed to 
Windsor Castle more than a century ago. 

We also made inquiry after another relic— the stone upon which these old 
monarchs were crowned, and which furmerly s ocd in the market-place. We 
were inf rmed that it was at present in he safe custody of the mayor. where it 
will remain until the new town-hall is built ; in which it ts proposed to set apart 
an ho ourable place for it. This may now be considered the only re!ic—and 
that but ayoor one, which Kingston possesses of all its former grandeur. Part 
of the chspel in which the coronation ceremony was sometimes performed. fell 
down in the year 1730. and has not been rebu'lt in its former style, but merely 
patched up 'o keep the wind and the rain out The sie of the chapel is the 
same ; but the orig nl edifice, which sew the inauguration of Athelstan and 
Edwy must have long since disappea:ed 

Kingston at one time sen’ members to parliament: but the practice of elec- 
tion, very differen to what it is now, imposing Upon the constituent body, and 
not upon the ca didates the necessi'y of sp:nding meney, the goo! people 





the etymologiste had nothing 10 say for theaselves; “a plain tale put them | 


| grumbled at the expense, and finally prayed to bo relieved from it for evermore 
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by a formal petition to King E.iward II1. Their prayer was granted ; and King- 
ston, perny-wise and pound-fovlish, has dwindled away into a very inconsidera- 
ble place. 

A small, but very clear stream, called the Hog’s Mill river, runs into the 
Thames at Kingston. It takes its rise near Eweii, and is much frequented by 
anglers. 











MEN AND THINGS. 


The great Labliche is at length becoming somewhat too great. His enpe- 
rior singing alone rendered his Figaro to be tolera'ed, as nothing can be more 
absurd than the appearance of so» mere a Falstaff, in the character of an in- 
triguing Spanish barber. The same superior quality sustains him in the part 
of Giulielmo Tell, wnich has been just brought out by Laporte, at the Opera 
House. The figure of the matchless éasso is altogether monstrous, tut the 
English audiences are becoming somewhat like those of Italy, inasmuch as they 
overlook every absur ‘ity in the conduct of the drama, provided they do but 
have excellence in the music—particularly of the vocal department. Rubiné 
and Persiani, of course, are great in this opera, but it does not suit them like 
one of a decided Italian school ; Rossini having evidently had German models 
before him when he composed 1t. 

The Tagliont bas completed her engagement, and the Elslers sisters are now 
les déesses de la dance. There is no denying that these latter are exquisite 
creatures, but what are they in comparison with their predecessor? The soul, 
portry, and even the story of her dance was manifest, and her excellence is 
always quoted, when there is a plot and development to be displayed. She is, 
b sides, an emodiment of something essentially etherial, whilst the Els'ers, 
with all their ease and elegance are only distinguished for the 1 gerité of their 
movements, and the absence of apparent labour from their performances. 

The King of Holland is increasing the strength of his navy. I: appears that 
it now consists of 64 vessels, carrying 2377 guns. The Dutch have been for- 
midable on the ocean, but it is not likely that in the depressed state of their 
c mmerce, they will sped ly become so again. 

In the musical world here is at present a considerable sensation, occasioned 
by the departure of Mrs Bishop, wife of the distinguished composer, with 
Bochsa, the celebrated harpist, to the Continent. The public will have this to 
ve an elopement ; but Mr. Riviere, the lady's brother, has come forward to vin- 
dicate her fame, and insists that it is but a professional engagement, and that 
she is in truth fulfilling the duties of a wife and a mother, by exerting her talents 
for the benefit of her family. Certain it is, that Bishop himself appears tran- 
qu | enough, and makes little or no stir in the matter. 

There is a lamentable want of energy just now, on the part both of govern- 
ment and the loca! magistracy ; at least as regards the disturbed districts. The 
riots m Birmingha in particular reflect greatly on the authorities, as thes might 
really have been kept down in their early progress, by the applicat’on of firm 
and judicious meas: res; but in the late outrages, in particular, the magistrates 
seein to have been panic-struck, and the police, although very useful under pro- 
per instructions, yet being a body without a head, were thereby rendered hardly 
available to the preservat on of the peace. I regret to add my opinion, that the 
destruction of so much property, and the apprehension of so many prisoners 
mizht have been prevented ; whilst the trial and conviction of the latter will 
rather tend to irrita'e than to heal the sore which now rankles in the manufac- 
turing districts. The chartist firebrands will easily manufacture fresh matter 
of offence from these events, and thus coercion will have to follow coercion. 

The agricultural districts have suffered excessively through the severe storms 
of rain and hail with which they have been visited. This is much to be lament- 
e2, as the crops themselves were in a remarkal:ly forward state, and there was 
a promise of great abund«nce. Appearances now are most melancholy, forthe 
genera! opinion is, that under the best circumstances not more than an average 
crop will be obta ned, and much of that will be damaged or deteriorated. In 
monetary matters, therefore, there is much anxiety ; because, should the crops 
fail this year, and fuilowing the fa:lure of last year, the drain of specie for 
foreign gra'n wi | cause intense distress. Yet, in the midst of such appalling 
considerations, the chartist leaders can encourage their besotted followers to 
mischief and deva-tation, as if to prevent the means of struggling in the strife 
of adverse ¢ rcu:nstances! 

The meetirg of Chartis's, at Manchester, have resolved that they will eon- 
tinue to act as long as s\x delezate members shall remain. 

The riots at Birmingham have occasioned the Shropshire Yeomanry to be 
called out, and sent there : and the Montgomery Regiments are likewise com- 
manded to be io readiness. We fear the chartist fires are rather slumbering 
than extinguished. 

The most prevailing topic at present is the death of Lady Flora Hastings. 
Truth to say, such is the flood of vulgar slander let loose by the reduction of 
the newspaprr stamp duty, and the consequeht introduction of all kinds of petty 
and penny trash, that preposterous, absurd, and malevvlent reports in abundance 
find ready vent ; among ovhers likely enough to be found in publications of this 
description, we find aspersions on her M ‘jesty as being participant in the slan- 
ders agaist the lamented lady. They even go the length of saying that the 
Queen stamped the Morning Post under fot, and used opprobrious lenguage, 
from seeing a par-graph there to such effect. It is worse than absurd ; for, 
admitting for an instant that her Majesty has a bigh spirit and is somewhat self- 
willed, yet she is a lady, of hign breeding, delicate feelings, and utterly 
incapable of committing herself according to the atrocious report of such penny- 
a-!ine vagabouds. 

The Queen, who is an excellent equestrian, rides daily ; her Majesty is com- 
monly attended by Miss Quen‘in, daughter of SirG. Quentin. Report has 
assigned 1o this lady the duty of preparing her Majesty’s horse, for carrying 
safely during the Royal exercise. 

A most imposing spec’acle was presented on Thursday, the 11th, in the pro- 
cession of the peers with the address te her Majesty, as moved by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. About one hundred and thirty peers, besides 
the prelates, made up this procession, and everything was done to add magnifi- 
cence, dignity, and impression to the purpose in which the Noble Lords were 
engaged. The scene attracted immense crowds to witness it, and it is credita 
ble to the people to say, that although the motion itself was not a popular one 
amongst them, yet all was coiducted in peace and good order. 

Amongst the low slander of the hour, of which the crowd of upstart cheap 
papers are so rife, it is stated that the Queen, when honouring the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset with her presence at a private dinner, was served in @ 
separate seloon together with her immediate attendants, and that the noble host 
and hostess were not invited to sit down with her! It is astonishing how any 
one can hope to have this believed in England, literally as described, a» the 
etiquette is well understood on such vecasions, viz., that the host and hostess 
are presuined to wait upon the sovereign during the entertainment. Such bal- 
d: rdash is evidently written, either by persons very ignorant of manners and 
etiquette, or for the lowest order of readers, who cannot detect the falsity of the 
position. 

A sensation has been created in town from the circumstance of an apparent 
insult offered to the Queen in the course of her airing on horseback. The of- 
fender who was also on horseback rode across her Majesty's path, and jostling 
those who were in attendance. He was taken into custody, when it proved 
that he was a commercial travel!er who laboring under the effects of Bacchi plenus 
had mounted his steed, avd as the Royal cor/ege came up towards him he wes 
unable to manage the horse, so that he nolens volens commitited the vagaries 
so offensive. He was subsequently v ry contrite, and made most ample apo- 
logies, but it was found necessary to fine him and take securities for his good 
behaviour. 

The Queen has appointed Laly Sandwich to succeed Lady Breadalbane as 
Lady of the bedchamber, on account of the ill-health of the latter. 


The rage of the hour in high life is decidedly that of the Eglinton tourna- 
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ment. As the important day approaches for the commencement of that an- t'on)—with regard to the preservation of the peace of the country: and the 


cient chiva'ric sport, so does the earnestness of the fu'ure combatants increase 
in practice and rehearsal. It is enough to provoke an occasional smile to hear 


through their passage d’armes with the same chivalric spirit that embued the 
bosoms of their galiant ancestors. Combatants are congregating from France 
and Spain, and Eglinton castle will present at the close of the present month, 
all the splendor and pageantry, such as we believe to have existed in the kuight- 
ly perio of our Edward III. 

The cisizens of London have added to the embellishment of their Guil.jhall 
by banging the portrait of the Queen by Hayter in the Common Cone! 
Chamber. To make room for it they have removed the painting of the * Death 
of Rizzio,” which formerly was one of the ornaments of the apartment. 





Kmpevial Parliament, 


THE RIOTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 
House of Lords July 16. 

The Earl of WARWICK wished to put a question 0: two'othe Notie Vs 
count respecting the accouuts that had been published, respecting the procee- 
ings at Birm ngbam, wh ch were of so alarming atedency. He wishd to ask 
the Noble Viscount, whether tie could give any 1. format on as to the actual s'tua- 
tion of the large town he had : amed, and whether there was a suffic ew force 
of police down there, and wh-ther there was also the military assistanwwe 0. the 
spot that was required to enable the authorities to preserve peace and order? 

Viscount MELBOURNE —* The No-le Earl has as ed.if I understand him 
right, whether I can give him any informa ion as to the present sta'e of the town 
of Berm ngham, and as tothe rivts and disturbances that have taken place there. 
The accounts that have been received by her Maj: sty’s Government are of a very 
geveral nature, but | very much fear from wha’ [ have heard that the accoun s 
which have been published in the public papers on the subject are too true. I 
understard that accounts have been seceived stating that seme houses have 
been burnt, and that some have been pillaged ard plundered. and that the per- 
sons who did this mischief, and who committed this ou'rave, had been dispers 
ed, and that the town is now in a peaceable state. How the rints had been pi r- 
mitted to break out is a ques'ion which I will not enter into at present; nor an 
I able to state whether the auvhorities of the town are to blame for allowing 
these things togoso far. The Noble Earl has asked whether there was a suffic - 
ent police force, and also whether there was a siffic ent military force at hand for 
the maintena ce of the peace of the own? I apprehend, unquestionably, that 
there ‘s an ample force bo h of police and military for this, to effect so desirabie 
an object. I can only say with respect to the meetings tha! have been held in 
the town of Birmingham, and with respect to the language used at those 
meetings, and to the opinions that have been expressed at them, that I have 
always, in the highest dexree, disapproved of tiem. Thave always fel', and 
have a'ways giv) n it as my opinion, that sooner or later it would lead to such 
results as have taken place; and, so far as I am concerned, instead of be ng 
surp ised at then, my only surprise is, that these results have rot taken place 
much sooner, and upon a mech more extensive scale. At the sametime, I con- 
tend that her Majesty’s Gove nment has acted w th perfect propriety and pru- 
dence 1: the course which they have pursued. and I think it would have been 
extremely injudicions if it had acted towards the Political Unions in any torcible 
manner. I believe the evils do not arse from the fo mation of these Poliical 
Unions, but that the evils arose from other meetings that had been held. and from 
language which other gentlemen had given themselves the licence to use a’ 
their meetings, and which they had been undisguisedly hold ng fortn to the peo- 
ple, that it is by force and violence they sre to carry their objects and their 
designs. I have always seen the danger of such proceedings at their meet 
ings ; but in the state of ‘he law and the present state of the country, I bave 
not seen, nor do I yet see, the means by which these proceedings can be put an 
end to, and | never knew a time or an occasion on which it would have been so 
extremely inexpedient to re-ort to stronger measures than have been taken 
With respect to what the Noble Lord had said relative to those persons having 
been supp»rted in their proceedings by some express'on of the Government, I 
can state with the utmost contidence that they never had been spported in any 
thing that was illegal, or that ean be considered an infraction of the laws, or in 


Noble Duke has no right to assume tnat we shall neglect our duty now. 


: : k ‘ repeat is, t at these riots have prevailed for ‘he last ten days. ard no steps 
of the number of petty accidents and bruizes to which the psevdo knights have | ave bern taken to put tiem down eff ctually—to punish the Magistrates who 
to aubmit in the course of their morning’s encounters ; but blood carries them | have neglected their duty—or those who have taken part in the riots, although 


through all difficulties, and they will doubtless carry themselves gallan'ly several of them are m Warwick gavl tori at the present moment ; I repeat, 
nothing bas been done ! 


notice. and hope for the areution of the hou-e. He hed 10 wish to break 


Che Albion. 


The Duke of WEt.L!NGTON— Whar I said, my Lords. and what I now 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN CANADA. 
House of Commons, July 30. 
Mr. PAKINGTON rose to pre-ent the petitions of which he had given 


through the rule as to speaking on petiti ns; but as it was not a common thing 
for our fe low-sibjects in distant colonies to come directiy before ths house as 
pet tionrrs—cons dering alse the peculiar stete of Canada, and the 1m)0 tant 
subjre: to which the petit ons re ate '—he hoped the house would at least alow 
him to state fully she object and the prayer of the petitioners The petitions 
were froin the following towuships and districts :—Whuitby, Etabicoke, Georgi- 
»a, and Newmark:t, in the Home «istrict; Amelia-burgh, Mary-burgh, and 
Helzer, in the Prince Edvad dstrct; Cl rke Darlington, Nel-on, Hatdi 

mand, Cavan, Hope, and Hamilton. in the Newcastle di-tret; St. T) omas's, 
Po t Burwell, and Norwich ard Durham, in the London district; Elizabeth- 
town. m the Johnsen di trict; Macrer Huntley, in the Bathurst district ; 
Camden, Eanest Town and Amberst Isla d, Riehmond, Frevericksburg», and 
Ad Ipbustows, in the Midland dis rict; Wo diouse, in the talbot di trict: 
Colchester aud Gosfield nthe Western district; Indians (near Grand River,) 
St George and Paris, and Nel on, in the Gore «istrict ; and the township of 
Murray in the Northumber aud d strict The subs a: ce of the several petitions 
was, that the pet tioners fel. themselves entitled, as British emigrants resident 
in U, per Canada, to all the privil ges of Britis subjects They ‘herefure con- 
sidered that a suilable provi-ion si ul) be made for the maintenance of the 
chareh in Upper Canada = Ti y declared that te provisions of the act passed 
in 1791, «nd termed the ** Const tut onal Act,” bad hitherto existed only in 
name. There was no provision for be church of Canada in the shape ot tithes 
—nor did they desie any. (Hear, hes) They went. nto deciare their at- 
ta hment 'o the estsbli hed church, w o-e mat tenance had been promised to 
them by the mos solemn pledges which the law of the land could give. They 
cons dered themselves entitled to he same pro ecti+n of their religous institu- 
tions which the Roman Ca''o ics of tower Canada enjoyed. They therefore 
earnestly praved that he p ovision which had been se! apert for the mainte- 
nance of tre Protestant religion in Upper Caaada might not be diverted from 
Its original purvose, bu mig t be so applied that the necessary minis‘ra'lo s 
migh: be aff rded without «h-rge upo the inh bitants of anv township in the 
province, accordi:g to the spiri of the Constitutional Act. One of these pe- 
titions he must ca! particular att) niion to, »s commy from a large number of 
the chiefs wd warr ors of the Tuscarora and Onan ‘agua tribes of native Iudisns, 
who h d b en converted to the Christian tath by the active zeal of the mis 

sion ries of the church of England, and who joined in the praye: that proper 
provision may be made for the sup ort of tha ciurch. (Hear) The petitions 
were of various leng hs, but many of them were very numerou-ly and most re- 
spectably signed. The a: thenticity of the signatures was al-o certified in most 
of the petitions by thec ergym-n or mis lonary in the d-trict. The petitioners 
did net adopt the common mode of sgnature But four columns were ma:ked 
out, one of which contained the petit ners’ names, the next their several pro- 
fessiovs an! occupations, the third th paces in whieh they resive’, and the 
fourth the number of ‘he families co n-cted with ‘he par ies who signed — 
Having thes cslle attentios °o the mpora«e and interesting nature of these 
petitions he would not turther en roach upon the rule of t e house; but he 
hoped he might be allowed to add, that aithoogh he did 1 ot intend te found any 
Mot on upon the-e petitions in the present se sion, he wished to give notice 
that unless Her M jesty’s Governm ut sho ed more disposition to legislate 
or Canada nthe next sessi-n than they hed done iv this, and «nless in any 
mewsure they might bri g forward the subject of these petitions was distinctly 
and satisfactorily embraced, he s: oul: fel it lis duty, at as early per ad of the 
sessivn, to call the a tention of the house to the frichtful religio s desitution 
which has so long existed in the Cana ‘ian provinces (Hear, hear.) !he bon 
genth man conelded by prese iting petitions from Devonshire in support of the 
prayer of the ,rec+ding peti io: s. 
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RUSSIA, PERSIA, AND ENGLAND. 


From the last London Quurterly Review. 





any thing which it was unbecoming a Government to sup ort them in; and with 
respect to what was imprudent or dangerous. it was impossible for the Govern 
ment to do more or take any stronger measures than expressing their disapp:o- 
bation of the procerdi gs at the me sey 4 " 

The Duke of WELLINGTON—**In answer to what fell from my Noble 
friend near me, it appears from what fell from the Noble Viscount that there was 
no deficiency of either police or military, but it appears to me that there was a 

reat deficiency of avthority, a deficiency ont e part of the Mag:strates to keep 
S peace ; and | should like to know who are responsible for these Magis- 
trates. There was a corporation formed in the town when engagements had, as 
T understand, been entered into that no corporation should be formed in that 
town without further investigation, and without the consent of Parliament 
This was directly contrary to thy advice that was given at the close of the last 
Session, that a corporation should not be formed there without having the express 
consent of Parliament. But not only has the corporation been formed, but 
Magistrates have been appvinted—not by the Government, not by the Noble 
and lesrned Lord on the wool-ack, but by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. in consequence of recommenda‘ions in amanver, in my opinion, 
contrary to the laws and the constitution uf country, and. as I believe, contrary 
to the wishes and intentions of Parliam nt, who,when they passe4 the Corpora- 
tion Bill, understood and recommended that the Magistrates should be appount- 
ed in the usval manner by the Crown, and not recommended by any party or 
any body of men residing within the corporate district. What has been the 
consequence 1—After a rot—a most disgraceful riot, had existed for more than 
a week—for, I believe, upwards of teu days—this large town, one of the lar 
gest and greatest manufacturing towus in the kingdon, containing property to 
an immense amount, and one of the must respectable populetions of the 
country, has been treated like a town taken by storm—houses have been burnt 
down, others have been pillaged, and prop:rty to an immense amount has 
been plundered and destroyed. I have been in m ny towns taken by st rm, but 
never have such outrages occurred in them as were committed in tuis town only 
last night, and under the eye of Magistra'es appointed, not under the Great 
Seal, but by the Secretary of State forthe Home Depariment In ther presence 
property was taken out of many houses nd burnt n the public street~, before 
the faces of the owners of i', notwithstanding the pre-ence of the police and 
troops, with ample means of putting #n end to these disgracefuld sorders ‘This 
state of things ought not to have been allowed to go on under the eyes of the 
Magistrates, and almost under the eyes of the troops, without any th ng being 
done to preveut these outrages It would have bren impossitle formerly hat 
these things cold have gone on in this great country, once so peaceable and 
happy ; but the pesce, the honour, and the best interests uf tne country were 
sacrificed by thes: disgraceful proceedings.” 

Viscount MELBOURNE—The noble Duke, after making this complaint, 
said that he could find no parallel case with it. Has the Noble Duke forgotten 
the unfor'unate affiirat Nottingham, where a large building was burnt, while 
two troops of yeomanry were sta: ding round, and withn sight ? 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, I am rather surprised that the Noble 
Viscount should bring a charge against me et having indulged in exaggerated 
statements; but I am stil! more surprised that the Noble Viscount, considering 
the situation he holds. sould only have kuown the state of thing- in Birming- 


Foreign Office Correspondence relating to Persia und Affghanistan. Present- 
ed to both Houses of Parliament vy Conmand of Her Majesty. London 
1839. 

Indian Papers—Cor espondence relating to Affghanistan. 
March 1839. Pres: uted by Her Majes'y s Comu and. 
The questions now pend ng between the Brit sh Governmeat ard the sove- 
reigns aud cht fsof the cou :tries wvich intervene be ween the Russian frontier 
in Georgia and tre north-west frontier of Britsh India, derive their real im- 
portance from the relative pos tions of England and Russia. They are there- 
iore } ot merely Asiatic questions, but are | kesise essentially European. 
England has in India a ereat eimpire, which she ho “'s by a tenure so peculiar 
that she is prudent'y ) alous of the est-blishne t, in i's immedia'e vicinity. of 
anv foreign European influence She has therefore sought, by forming a) iances 
with some of the veighb» ring nations, not only 'o pretect [ dia from actual 
invasion, but a'so to exclude from 1! the rival influence of other states  Inde- 
pendent of the necessity for ado ting these precautionary measures which arose 
out of the very na'ure of our power in India, there were circumstances in the 
position, the prev ous policy and views of Russa and inthe character of her 
gover: iment, which pointed ber out as the nation from which danger was to be 
apprehended, and agains' the effects of who-e -ntrigues and vio ence it was 
therefore e-pecia ly necessary to adopt every prudent and practicable means of 
defer ce. 

Stil the distance wh ch separated her frontier from ours was so considerable ; 

the difficulty of marching an army sufficiently numerous to endanger our pos 

ses ion of [dia was conceiver to be so great; the assurances of friendly feel- 
ing towards England which Ru-sia renewed from time tu time were so sir ng; 
the prote-tations of the absence of a] ambitious views— f all des re for terri- 
torial aggrandiz ment, or even for exclusive influen-e in the East were so 
solem»—and Lord Durham was so fully sati fied of the perfect sincerity of all 
her professions—that this country was lulled into a feeling of security, from 
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costly than profitable, avd he urged Abbas Meerza tv apply himsel! rather tothe 
improvement of his own 'erritories than to the conquest of other countries. 
But the prince had weight and influence enough to overrule or overvome his 
father's objections, and in the year 1833 he sent an army under the command 
of his eldest son, Matommed Mee za. now Mahommed Shoh, to attempt the 
reduction of Herat ‘The expedition was unsuc essful The Persian army h id 
been some we: ks before Herat, but had made little progress in the siege, when 
the death of Abbas Mrerza at Meshed obliged it to re ne. It did not venture 
however, to commence a retreat unt!) an amicable arrangement! ha’ been enter. 
ed into with Prince Kamran ; and although these engagements were concluded 
by the zovernment of Herat while it was yet ignorant of the dea‘h o! Abbag 
Meerza, the Persian army was permitted, in consideration of the promises wh ch 
had b en made, to retire unmolested 

On the return of Mahommev Meerza from Herat, be was nominated by his 
grandfather beir to the throne of Persia, in succession to his father, Abhag 
Meerza In the course of the following autumn hs grandfa her died, and Ma- 
hommed Shah, aited by the British officers who commanded hs army, and 
by supplies of mouey trom the British Government, mounted the throne of 
Persia. 

He had been mortified by the failure of his first great military enterprise, and 
had sevreely established his authority 1) his own kingdcm, when he intima ed 
his tention to attemp’ again the subjugation of Herat. The British Govern. 
ment had never encvuraged Persia to «ngage in hostilities with any foreign 
s ate, or to seek foreign conquests ; on the contrary, Persia hid never rec ived 
from England any other aivice tran to direct her attention to the amelioration 
of her internal condi io , to the improvement of her means ot defence, and to 
the culivation of peaceful and friewsy relations with all he: neighbours When 
Persia engaged in hostilities with Turkey in 1822 she took that course in di- 
rect opposition to the urgent remonstiances and entreatits of Sir Henry Wil- 
lock, the British Chargé d’Affaires then at her court When she broke wih 
Russia in 1826, the british Charge d’Affaires used every argument and exerted 
all the influence he cou'd comman", to d- ter Persia trom plunging into a war, 
even when she hat received sutlicent vrovocation to justify her in appealing to 
arms. When, in 1832, the Prnce Roya! of Persia propos: d to march ag-inst 
Herat, the British Secretary ot Legatio», then in his reyal aighness’ camp (Mr. 
M’Nell). took it upon himself to dissuade Abbas Meerza from making the at- 
tempt, and infuced him to avandon it for that year. ‘he British Government 
had sought in their mtercourse with P. rs‘a the tranquillity ard the strength of 
that xingdom, and they desired its independence and its integrity; but while 
Great Britain wished to give security to Persia again-t for: izn enemies, and 
believed that, by pursuing a course calculated to lead to that result, she was 
also giv ug additiona security to her own empire n luda, she has at all times 
endeavoured to prevent Persia from cover ing the elements of strengih with 
which England supplied her for purposes of defence, into means of aggression 
against any other country. 

The agents of Russia have pursued a very different course When Persia 
made war upon Tursey in 1822, it was ascertained that the Russian Charge 
d’Affaires, then in Persia, had instigated and encouraged the Prince Royal to 
commen: nee hostilvies. ‘lhe Russian author ties in Georgia p ovoked the war 
with Persia iy 1826; and when Abnas Meerza planned his cainpaizn aginst 
Herat in 1832 he had been encourage 1 'o0 ‘he enterprise, a d had received miii- 
tary advice and assi-tance from the Baron Ache, an oflicer of Russian engi. 
neers. who a compan ed him into Khora-san, 

When the Right Hon. Hen-y Ellice arrived in Persia in 1835 on an embassy 
of condolence and congratulation to ‘he young Shah, he spee ily found that 
Russian influence was dominan' at court, and that the impress on of the power 
of Russi: «s compared with that of England was always to the di-advantage of 
the latter. He found the Shah and his prime minister thirsting for muitary 
gory and dreaming of nothing but conquest, aud he was not ‘ong left in dvubt 
as to the direct on in which this zeal was first to overflow The Shah had de- 
termined to make another attempt to subdue Herat. This determinat on the 
Russian minister used every means in his power to confirm, and he even went 
so far as to propose to accompany ‘he expedi io», and to offer his miliary ser- 
vices tothe Shab. Mr. Elis, in obedience to lis structions, and gui‘ed by 
his previous acquaintance wih the views of the British government, did not 
hesitate to oppose the proj cted ex:ed tion of the Shah, and to po nt out to the 
Persian government the hazard it must incur of giving umbraye to England, by 
prosecuting schemes of conquest in Affghanistan. 

Mr. Ellis proposed to the Persian govesnmenut to undertake a mediation be- 
tween it ard that of Herat, and even offered to send a British officer to Herat 
for the purpose of facilitat ng the adjus'meut of their differences. To ths pro- 
posal the Pers:an m nisters at first assented, but they evaded the performa: ce of 
,he promise they had made to act upon it, and u t mately rejected it altogether. 

1. July, 1836, Mr. Ellis recurs to this subject, and, having in a previo :s letter 
informed Lord Palmerston of the arrival of an envoy from Kandahar for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a treaty with the Shah, details his conversation with ‘hat 
evvoy. The Kandaharee expatiated on the readiness of all Affghanistan, with 
the exception of Herat, to come under feudal sul mission w ttice shel, who 
m ght, the envoy observed, with the assistance of the Affghans, like Nadir Shuh, 
push his conquests to Delhi. 

‘The Shah of Persia (says Mr. Ellis) may, and I begin rather confidently to 
ho. e will, be prevented by want of me-ns, from at'acking Herat this year, and 
annexing it to hisdowinions; but he will not abando. the object uoless com- 
pelled to do so by the declared o»position of the Brirish government. His 
Viajesty has been encouraged, and, | have been recently informed, has been 
promised positive assistance in this design by the Russians. who we | know that 
the conquest of Herat and Kandahar by the Persians is m fact an advance for 
them towards India, if not for the purpose of actual invasion, certainly for that 
of intrigue nd disorganization ’ 

Thus it appears that as early as January, 1836, the Russian Minister had ex- 
erte.! his influence to induce the Shah to a'tempt the subjugation of H: rat— 
and that the sentiments of the British Government in respect to that project, 
and the light in whieh it would view the prose: ution by the Shah of -chemes of 
co quest 'n Affghanistan, had been formally anvour ced to the Persian govern- 
mest, but had fa led to deter the Shah from engaging in the enterpri-e. or to 
prevent the Russian minister from urging his Persian Majesty to hasten its ex- 
ecu ion. On the contrary, Count Simonich had adduced the certainty that Eng- 
land would oppose the course which Persia was about to pursue, as one of the 
strongest arguments he could employ to accelerate the execut.on of the schemes 
he was promoting. 

The proceedings of the Russian minister in Persia led the British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to make a communication on the subject to the Kussiwn go- 
vernment, through Lord Durham, then the ambassador at St. Pete:sburgh—and 
Lord Durham’s answer, dated the 24th February, 1837, is in the following 








which the voice of the few who did no par icivate in these sentiments was 
unsble to rouse it Russia saw publicati n after publ cation», exposing her past 
and denouncing her preseut policy, issue fron the press of England without 
awakening the nation, she saw every atemi! whic was made to direct the 
attention of the House of Commons to ber des gis fail 
British natin so exclusively occu: ied with domestic feuds that no question of 
foreign policy seem dito be at all thought of She had heard it said that we 
hid entered mto recognizenees of a thousand millions to keep the peace. She 
heard a party in ‘he nation. whose we ght she greatly overrated, opposing every 
augmentation of our army or navy, and even ques ioning the v | e of India and 
of ont Colonies ;—and having, as she imagined, tried the temper and tre spirit 
of Eng av by the seiz:re and condemnation of the Vixen and thnking she 
had discovered that the one was cocile and the o'her dormant—her government 
and her agent~ cast aside all apprehensions «f the only denger which would 
have deterred them. Yet it was not u tl civil war in Canada promised to di 
rect the disposable military resources of Fngland to the opposite extremi'y of 
ver empire, that the in'rigues of the Russian agents m te direct on of India 
took sich a shape that i: was impossible to doubt either the nature of their 
plans, or the tendency of their proceedings. 

The first important stew im this series of in'rigues, which has occup ed the 


ham by the public accounts which he has seen, and that owing to the absence of | Russian agents for some years was taken in Persia 


Magistrates, to the absence of troops or to the fauli of the troops standing by, 
or to any thing simil«r to that whch happened at Nottingham some years 
ago. In short, the Noble Viscount knows :othing at all about the mavter; 
and I confess tha: I could not hear him m ke hs statement wishout some ex- 
pression of astonishment. This is not the way in which ac untry shoud be 
governed. | said that I had seen several towns iaken hy storm, and that I had 
never known one so treated as theaccounts s ate that Bimingham was treated 
last night. The Noble Viscount now says he knows little about it. It is really 
horrible to think that such scenes should be occurring in a town like this, 
and that other events of a very similar character should be taking place in some 


parts of the North of Eng'and, and that the Gioverninent shou'd tave taken no 


notice of them. They do not seem even to intend to do any thing. 

Viscount MELBOURNE instan ly rose, with every appecrence of great 
excitement, and said, why does the Noble Duke say that (loud cries of hear, 
hear, from the Ministerial Benches?) When did these things happen '—The 
night before las’! (A Noble Lord—last night)—last night !—(Hear, hear) 


The privces. governors of Khorassan, had on seversl occasions |-d armies 
against Herat, not for the purpose of subduing it, but of extorting money from 
its ruler, and they had sometimes been successful in a conplisning that which 
apprars to have been the only object of these expeditions On one occa-ion 
the Prince Hassan Allee Meerza. while governor of Khoras<an, wa- received 
ito Herat, formed an alliance by marriage with Prince Kam-an, and having ‘»- 
troduced a consierable body of his followers into the citadel, believed him-e f 
to he ina position to seize and ty retainit But in answer tothe letter in which 
he made this disclosure to Futteh Ally Shah. he received positive orders to 
evacuate the place; and it was intimated to him that it was i:covsistent with 
he views of the Shah to seek the conquest of Herat, or to disturbth descend- 
ants of Ahmed Shah in the po-sessivn of the only part of the r ki gdom which 
remained to hem When Abbas Meerza proposed to ma‘ch agains’ Herat. 
Fitteh A‘ly Shah disapproved of the measure He was of opinivn that, even 
f success could be i sured, the avantage was questionabe. Ile felt the dif 
fi-ulty of establishing his authority ever a people of a hostile sect and n tion 


How is it possible that the Government cou'd have hitherto done any thing | He feared ‘hat by ex ending his frontier 1 that direc ion he sbould be placing 


in the matter '—(Loud crs of hear). Why does the Noble Duke s«y that 


it in contact with lawless tribes. who could nei her be effectua'ly subdued o: 


no’ hing has b en done? What nght has he to suppose that no measure is] ,ade to feel any res onsibility for their conduct: and he was of opinion toat it 


intended by the Government? I say, my Lords, that doring the tune these 











d sturbances an gatherings at night have occurred in Bir wnghem. every step ferat, and to make it responsible for the conduc: of ti ¢ bes subject to its 
possible has be: utaken by the Government to prevent outrage and danger oj x, vay, ‘han ‘o destroy thy on y authority by wh these tribes coulo be restra‘n- 
life and property! What reason has the Nob'e Duke for imayonir g the | ed, and ued ‘t ke the almo t hup less task of r g them to habits of order, 
Goverument will neglect ther duty on the present orcasion 1 My Lords, | say and of obedie: ce ‘oa foreign power, by the swe j He f+ 1t convinced that the 
the Gove:inment have never neglected their duty—(iaughtes fromthe Oppoci- preservation of Herat to Persia, even shoul 1 it be captured, would be move 


Tudeed, she saw the | 


was more advantageous to Persia to form an alliarce with the government +f 


terms :— 

| ‘I. conformity with your Lordship’s instructions, I apoke to Count Nessel- 
| rode onthe subject of the conduct of the Russian Minister in Persia His Ex- 
| celle ey stated ‘hat, ifCount Simonich hod acted ia the manner s ated by Mr. 
| M*Nev'l, he had done that wh ch was in direct opposition to his ins: ruct ons.— 
The Count had been d:stinctly ordered to dissuade the Shah from prosecu'ing 
the present war a any time and in any circumstances. His Excellency -aid he 
was couvinced that our Mmmister had been misinformed, an’ that Count Sim nich 
had never given sny such advice to the Shah as that which was attributed to 
jhm. Court Ne-selrode further stated that he entirely agreed with the Eng- 
lish Government as to the folly and impolicy of the course pursued by the Per- 
sian monarch ’ 

Count Simonich had continued for an entire year to urge by every argument 
he could emp'oy, ard even by d rect promises of support and assistance. ‘he 
very course whch Count Nesseliode declares to have been ‘in direct oppost- 
tion to his instructions.’ 

The governmen' of India, informed of the projects of the Shah, and of the 
share which the Russian Minister had taken in exciting him to attempt thr sub- 
jugation ef Herat, and even of other portions of Affghani-tan. felt the nec~ssity 
of tvking some measures to counteract the evils to which the extension of com- 
bined Russian avd Persian infleence in Affghanistan could not fail to expose the 
British possessions in India and the B itish commerce in Central A-ia. The 
Envoy i Persia was therefore instruct+d to inform the Shah tnat any a'tempt 
to pro-ecute schemes of aggrand zement in Affghan stan must dimini h the cor- 
diality which had hitherto subsisted between Engla:d and Persia. 

In the meantime an active intercourse was carried on between the chiefs of 
Cabo.] an‘ Kandahar and the court of ‘he Shah, in which the Russian minister, 
i cone: rt with the Persian government, played an importa’t part 

The increasing power of the Seiks; the svce ss which had hiherto attended 
their able and warlike sovereign, Runjeet Sing. in all his contests w th or 
Affghans ; and especiilly the establishment of ris authority over Pe-hawer, an 
-ome other places on the western bank of the Indus, which were inhabited 4 a 
Mahommedan populat on, had excited tonce the fears a'd the religious enthu- 
siasin of the chiefs of Cabool and Kandahar. At the same time tre connection 
whch was supposed to exist between the English and the exile! sovere gos bs 
Affzha istan, who had found an asylum in the Brit sh territori:s—the ovin 
whieh preva led thst the government had favoured t!e ure ccessful a'temp 
which Shah Shoojah had made on a for er ovvasi nto recover hs k: ee 
the intimate relations of friendship which were known to have subsisted ft 

nany vears between the British government in India and the court ef Lehore 


; ae . t hd 
aid more than all, the total neglect with which the British governme b 





erto t eated these Affyhan chiefs—had led them t yregard England wt? 
elinys of jealousy rather thon of attachnent, and he d induced them = te 

lia ces wi b Persia and Russia, prot: ctio. egainst he dangers with wa 

y believed themselves to be threatened from the East. 
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The chief o' Cabool sent accredited agents almost simultaneously ‘o the 
courts of Tehran and St.Petersburzh, -oliciting from both prot: ction against te 
Seiks. The chiefs of C.ndahar also sent agents intu Persia ; but, as the great- 
es: danger which they apprehen ted was from the power of K mran, Prince of 
Hera', hrir chief object was to cou.cert with Persia a combed at ack for the 
destructi: n of that Power. 

Tue Shab of Persia saw in ths staie of things at Cabool and Kandahar a 
prospect of establishing his own supremacy over all Affshanistan, and the means 
of promoting te immediate success of the favourite ebject of his ambition—the 
subjugation of Hera’, The Russi.n agents, on the other hand, thought they had 
discovered in these combinations the mean- of establishing Russian influence in 
ali those countres, and of striking a blow at England. In Persia the great im- 
pediment to the success o! Kussia’s views tad hitherto been the perlec. com- 
munity of 1 terests between Great Britam aid Pers a, whch bad unvited thm, 
not more by fom-] engagemsnts than by a sense of common danger, in an inti- 
mate aliiance for their mutucl defence; and so lo g as the Shah |ived, this sen- 
timent Lad had its full weight in the councils of Persia But tne young Shah, 
after mounting the throne, bad removed all experienced or wise counsel o s 
from around hin, and had placed the affairs of his empire enurely in the bands 
of persuns who sbared in the love of conquest by which he was himself ac- 
tuated 

The Shah, notw.thstanding the ill success of his expedition against the Tur. | 
comatis, again began to co lect av army for the purpose of sttack ng Herat, ut, 
before his preparations were compl: ted, an envoy from Prince K»mran arrived 
atthe P. rsian capita! to negotia e an amicable adjustment of the differences be. 
tween the Ruler of Herat and tue Shah The Herat envoy immediately put 
himse'f in communication with Mr M' Neill. who was alse invited by the Persian | 

overnment ‘vo take port in the discussions. Jn a despatch dated 30th June, | 

r. M’Neill details the nature ad tte result of these negotiations, on which he 
makes the fo lowing remarks :— 

‘It soon became sufficiently evident that the real question at issue between 
the parties was the sovereignty of Herat, which the Shah of Persia ¢ aimed for 
himself, but which Kamran was not prepared o relmquish: and this appeared 
to me to be precisely the question in whch ‘he British government was mo 
interesied. | regarded it as of the utmost importance tu our s:curity im Indi 
that Herat should not become depeudent on Persia, in such a mavner that 1 
should follow the fate of this country, or become avail.ble to any Power which 
might : btain a con rou! over the councils of the Shah I therefore not nly 
could vot advise the Herat Envoy to concede this point, but Te: nside ed it my 
duty tosay that,if ‘his concession should be made. and the relatio.s of Kamrau 
and the people of Herat to the Shah of Persia should thus bee me those of sul 
jects toa sovereign, I could take no fur-her part in he negot ation. 

‘Tre pretensions of Persia to the sovere gnty of Affg avistan epprared to 
me to be such as were neither called upon by a se se +f justice nor permitted 
by a due ‘regard to our own security, to sanction orallow. I thouget I co ld 
show, from «ur treaty wth Persia, that the Affyhans were looked upon by tie 
Persian g vernme:t iself. at the tims when that treaty was signed, as an in 
dependent nat on; while the fect of our having concluded a treaty of detensive 
alliance with their sovereign, in 1809, precluced the possibility, so loug as they 
preserved their actual ndependence, of our being called upon to acknowledge 
them tu be subjects of Persia.’ 

When Per-ia rejected terms so advantageous, it is sufficien'ly o'vious that re 
para io: for the past and security for the future were not the objects she had in 
view, a d if any doubt could have remained on this subject, 1t would have bee 
removed by the memorandum commenting on he terms p oposed by the Hera 
envoy, which the Persian prime mi iste: transmittid to Mr M’Neul, and which 
was enclosed in the despatch above quoud. Io this ‘ocument it 1s unequivo 
cally announced ‘hat the wbject of the Persian goverament was to annex Herat 
to the dom‘nious of the Seah, and that no conditions which dd not imply the 
accomp ishineut of that object would sat sfy hs Persian majesty. 

The Russian minister a:serts that at this time he «ndeavoured to dissuade 
the Svah from marching against Herot ; and a despatch from that functienary 
dated the 23d July (p 43 of the prin-ed papers,) which was communicatid ty 
the Ru-sian government tothe British mini-ters at St Petersburg , annources 
at o ce the fixed resolution of the Sha 'o e gage in the war, and the endeavors 
of Count Simonich to dissuade him from prosecuting it. ‘The Count pointed y 
state~ that it be could have induced the Shah to remain until the wutumn, the 
differeuces might have been terminated by negotiation, and adds, ‘If his ma- 
jesty was not able to convince me of the neces ity of makir g war, vpon Kam- 
ran, he at lea-t proved that he was immovabe m his resolution.’ Here, then, 
is an admission on the part of the Kussias minist rh mself, that if the Shah 
had abst vine from hostiliti's there ws reason to expect thot the differences 
with Herat miglt have been «micably arranged, aud a declaration that ‘he | 
Shah had been unable to convince him of the necessity of making war upon 
Herat. These circuns:ances wil be fo.nd to have a significant bearing on 
statements ano the line of argumc.t ad pted by Count N:ssel ode in a letter 
to Count Pozzo d. Borgo, in which he offers explansticus to the Brit sh 
government respecting the proceedings of Russia and her egents in the Ea-t; 
an! this letter of the Russ an minister is also important, as it is almost the 
only one of his de-patches which appears to have been communicated to the 
Briish government—and more especial y as i's tone and the course which i 
represents Count Simonich to have adopt:d, are altogeth r at variance with 
the whole of his previous and suvsequent proceedings.—[ T° be continued. ] 

——— 


CANADA. 
Yesterday at two o'clock, a numerous company of officers and civilians as- | 


sembled at the residence of His Exceileuncy Sr John Colborne, to witness the | 
investiiure of the bonorab'e the military order ot Kuight Comman:er of the 
Bath on Major General Sir James M’Donnel!. A cois derab!e number of ladies 
and gentlemen of the United States were al-o present. Atout half past two 
o'clock, His Excellency, accompamed by his Staff, entered at the head of the 
room, and took his seat on a chair placed tu represent the tnrone. Behiod him 
on either side, were the colours of the 71st Regiment of Highland L ght Infan- 
try, 1» compliment to Sir James as a Scotchman. and in front, on ewher side, 
were the colours of the Grenadier Guards, the battalion commanded by Sur James 
at the ever memorable battle of Wate:iloo Each colour was guarded by a 
sergeant of the regiment to whom it belonged. Sir James M’Donuell entered 
by the door leading from the lower end of the ball, passing through the crowd, 
and bowing three times to His Excellency as he edvenced; after which Major 
Goldie read the warrant from Her Majesty tor his Excelleney investing Sir James 
with the order. His Exceliency then rose and. in a highly complimentary 
address, alluding !o the services of Sir Janes in Egypt, toe Peninsuls, and at 
Waterloo uuder the Great Captain of the age, he stated that be was highly 
gratified at having been deputed and commanded by her Majesty to perform the 
plessing duty he was abuut to perform of investing bim with ad stinguished 
mark ot Her Majesty’s sense of bis valuable services as a soldier and a faithful 
subject. Sir James then knelt and Sir Jobn places the red ribbon, to which 
the order was suspended, round his neck, after which Si James retired back- 
wards in the same manner as he entered, bowing three times to his Excellency. 
A superb co.lauon was prepared for the occasion, which was partakon by the 
Parties present. The Hussar band was outside of His Excellency’s residence, 
and played during a portion of the tine previous to, and after, the ceremony 
of the investiture. One of the pipers of the 71st Regiment was in the hall, 
and played some appropriate Highiend airs, though a good many who were 
Present thought the music might have been more appreciated had it been 
played at a greater distance. A company of the Grenadier Guards formed a 
guard of honour on the occasion. 

We believe this is the first instance of the military honor of the Bath having 
been conferred on this continent, and it naturally excited considerable interest, 
both among the military and civilians in town. I[tis a very rare circumstance 
indeed that sucha ceremony takes place out of London, although we have 
heard that one did take place at Malta about six or seven years ago. One thing 
18 Ceriain that nothing could be more imposing than tv witness a war-worn hero 
like Sir John Colborne, covered with wounds and wearit g uumerous stars and | 
orders as the reward of his heroism, being the means of bestowing a inark of | 
Her Majes y's favour on one who had with bim opposed, and triumphed over, | 
the gigantic power of Napoleon. There was amoral fitness in the toute ensem- 
ble which could not but strike the most casual observer, ani we trust that both 


the galian! veterans may long live in health to wear their h —[! 
ound, Ane ttt y g eir honours.—[ Montreal 
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“THE SUSPICIOUS LOOKING SCHOONER” CAP- 
TURED AND BROUGHT INTO THIS PORT. 


From the New London Gazette, 28th inst. 


Much excitement has been created in New York for the past week, from the 


report of several pilot boats having seen a clipper built schooner off the Hook, 
full of negroes, and in such condition as to lead to the suspicion that she was a 
pirate. Several cutters and naval vessels are said to have been despatched in 
pursuit of her, but she has been most vrovidentially captured in the Sound, by 
Capt. Geduey, of the surveying brig Washington. , 





| feignedly thankful for their deliverance. 








U.S Brig of War Washington, 

“ While thi : _ New London, Avgust 26th, 1839. ; 
ile this vessel was sounding this day between Gardner's and Montauk 
Points, a schooner was seen lying in shore off Culloden Point, under c:reum- 
stances si suspicious as to authorize Lieut Com Gedney to stand in to see 
what was her character— seeing oer 


nd horses and a boat passing to and fro, a boat was armed and dispatched with 


a number of people on the beach with ~~ 


She Alvion. 


an officer to boird her. Ou coming alongside a numbe: of neg oes were dis- 
covered on her deck, and 20 0 30 more were on the beach —two woite men 
came forward and c aimd the protection of the offiver. The sc: ooner proveu 
to be the * Amistad,’ Capt. Raimontlues, from the Havana, bound to Guanaja, 
Port Principe, with 54 blacks and two passengers on boar. ; the former, four 
nigtits afler they were out,rose and murdered the Captain and tvree of the 
crew ; they t: en tuok possession of tue vessel with the intention of returning to 
the coast of Afica. Pedro Monies puss: nger, and Jose Rues, owner of the 
slaves and a part of the cargo, were only save! 10 navigate the vessel. After 
boxing about for tuur days in the Bahama Channel, t e vessel was steeret for 
the Lsiand of St. Ard ews, near New Providence; fom trence she went to 
Green Key, where the blacks laid «n a supp y of water. Ater leaving his place, 








_ the vessel was steered by Pedro Mon es tor New Providence, the negroes being 


under the impressio:. that she was steering tor ‘he coast of Africa: they would 


| not however permit her to euter the purt, but ancho ed every night off tue 
cuast. 


‘The situation of the two whites was all this time truly deplorable, be ng 
treated with the greates severity, a d Pedro Mon es, wh» had charge of the 
nav gat on, wes suifering fiom two severe wounds, one in the hand aud one 
the arm, their lives hreatened every invant He was or ered \o change the 
course again for the coast of Africa, the neg:o:s themselves st: ering by the sun 
in the day time, whilst at night he would alter th: ir course so -s to bring them 
back to their original place of distivation. they semained thee d.ys off L ng 
Isla d to ‘he eastward of Providence, after which me they were ‘wo mon hs 
on the ocean. sometimes steering to tie eastwar!, and wherever an + ccas on 


, woud permit, the whites would al er the course to the northward and «est- 


werd, always in hopes of falling in with soe vess+| o! war o being enabled 
ty run into some port, when they woul: be relieved from their borris situa ion 

Several times they were b.aded by ve-sels ; once by an American schooner 
from Kyng-ton; on these occasions the whites were ord. red below, whie the 
negroes communica e) and traded with the vessel , the schooner from King-ton 
su) plied them with a d: tn john of water for the moderate sum of one doub oon 
ths schooner, whose name was no! asceriained, fin’ig hat the negroes hed 
plenty of m ney, remained tashed alongside the ** Armustad * fo: twenty-four 
hour-, though they must have b-en aware that all was no right ov beard, and 
probably suspected the character of the ve-sei. [hi wes ou the 18th of the 
pre-e t mouth ; the vessel was steeied to he northward and westward. and on 
tie 20th instaut, distant fiom New York 25 «wiles, the pilot boat No 3 came 
alougside end gave the negroes sowe apples. She was als» hailed by No 4 — 
When the la ter boat came near, the negroes armed thewselves and would not 
permit her to board thein; they were so exasperated with the two whites for 
bringing them so much out of ther way, that they expected every moment to 
be murdered. 

On he 24h they made Mo:tauk Light, and steered fori: in the hope of run 
ning the vessel ashore, but the tide drifted them up the bay, and ‘hey anchored 
where they were fou: d by the brig Wesh ngton, off Cullo en pont. The ne- 
groes were found iv communication wih the shure, w'ere they lad 1m a tresh 
supply of water, and were on the point of sailing again for the coast of Africa 
They had a good supp'y of money wih them, some of which it is likely was 
taken by the ;eople on the beach. After they were di armed and s+ nt on board 
from the beach, the ring eader jumped overboard wit) three hundred + oublvons 
about him, the property of tne Captain, all of which he suce «ded in | osing 
‘row his person, and tuen permuted himselftu be captured. The schooner was 
teken in tow and carried into New London.” 


» 
~- 


o'clock, A. M. 
We have just returned from a visit to the Washington and her prize, which 


are riding at anchor in the bay near the fort. On board the foriner we saw and 


Tuesday, 


| conversed with the two Spanish gentlemen who were passengers on board the 


schooner, as well as owners of the negroes and most of the cargo. One of 
them, Jose Rues, is very gentlemanly and intelligent young man, and speaks 
English fluently. He was the owner of most of the slaves and cargo, which 
he was conveying to his estate on the Island of Cuba. The other, Pedro 
Montoe, is about fifty years of age, and is the owner of three of the slaves 
He was formerly a ship-master, and has navigated the vessel since her seizure 
by the blacks Both of them, as may be naturally supposed, are most un- 
Jose Pedro is the most striking in- 
stance of complacency and unalloyed delight, we ever have witnessed ; and it 
is not strange, since only yesterday, his sentence was pronounced by the chief 
of the buccanneers, and his death-song chanted by the grim crew, who gathered 
with uplifted sabres around his devoted head, which, as_ well as his arms, bear 
the scars of several wounds inflicted at the time of the murder of the ill-fated 
captain and crew, 

He sat smoking his Havana on the deck, and to judge from the martyr-like 
serenity of his countenance, his emotions are such as rarely stir the heart of 
mau. When Mr. Porter, the prize-master, assured him of his safety, he threw 
his arms around his neck, while gushing tears coursing down his furrowed 
cheek, bespoke the over-flowing transport of his soul. Every now and then 
he clasps his hands and with uplifted eyes gives thanks to ‘the Holy Virgin ” 
who had led him out of all his troubles! Senor Rues has given us two letters 
for his agents, Messrs. Shelton, Brothers & Co., of Boston, and Peter Harmony 
& Co. of New York. It appears that the slaves, the greater portion of whom 
were his, were very much attached to him, and had determined after reaching 
the cvast of Africa, to allow him to seek his home what way he could, while 
his poor companion was to be sacrificed. 

On board the brig we also saw Cingues, the master spirit and hero of this 
bloody tragedy, in irons. He is about five feet eight inches in height, 25 or 
26 years of age, of erect figure, well built, and very active. He is said to be 
a match for any two men on board the schooner. His countenance, for a na- 
tive African, is unusually intelligent, evincing uncommon decision and cool- 
ness, with a composure characteristic of true courage, and nothing to mark him 
asa malicious man. He is a negro who would command in New Orleans, un- 
der the hammer, at least $1500. 

By physioguomy and phrenology he has considerable claim to benevolence. 
According to Gall and Spurzheim, his moral sentiments and intellectual facul- 
ties predominate considerably over his animal propensities. He is said, how- 
ever, to have kiiled the captain and crew with his own hand, by cutting their 
throats. He also has several times attempted to take the life of Senor Montes, 
and the backs of several poor negroes are scored with the scars of blows in 
flicted by his lash to keep them in subjection. He expects to be executed, but 
nevertheless manifests a sang froid worthy of a Stoic under similar circum- 
stances. 

With Capt. Gedney, the surgeon of the port, and others, we visited the 
schoover, which is anchored within musket shot of the Washington, and there 
we saw such a sight as we never saw before, end never wish to see again. The 
bottom and sides of this vessel are covered with batnacles and sea grass, while 
her rigging and sai's present an appearance worthy of the Fiying Dutchman, 
after her fabled cruise. She isa Baltimore built vessel of matchless mode! for 
speed, about 120 tons burthen and abut six years old. On her deck were 
grouped amid various goods and arms the remnant of her Ethiop crew, some 
decked in the most fantastic manner in the silks and finery pilfered from the 
cargo, while others in a state of nudity, emaciated to mere skeletons, lay coiled 
upon the decks Here cou'd be seen a negro with white pantaloons «nd the 
sable shirt which nature gave him, and a planters broad brimmed hat upon his 
head, with a string of gewgaws around his neck ; and another with a linen cam- 
bric shirt, whose bosom was worked by the hand of some dark eyed daughter of 
Spain, while his net’ er propertions were enveloped in a shawl of gauze or Can- 
toncrape. Around the windlass were gathered the three little girls, from eight 
to thirteen years of age, the very image of health and gladness 

Over the deck were scattered in the most wanton and disorderly profusion, 
raisins, vermicelli, bread, rice, silk and cotton goods. Inthe cabin and hold 
were the marks of the same wasteful destruction. Her cargo appears to con 
sist of silks, crapes, calicoes, cortun and fancy goods of various descriptions, 
glass and hardware, bridles, saddles, holsters, pictures, looking g!asses, books, 
fruits olives and olive oil, and “ other things too numerous to mention,’’—which 
are now all mixed upin a strange and fantastic medley. On the forward hatch 
we unconsciously rested our hand en a cold object, which we soon discovered 
to be a naked corpse, enveloped in a pall of black bombazine. On removing 
its folds we beheld the rigid countenance and glazed eye of a poor negro who 
died last night. His mouth was unc'os d and still wore the ghastly expression 
of his last struggle. Near by him like some watching fiend, sat the most hor- 
tible creature we ever saw in human shape, an object of terror to the very blacks, 
who said that he was a cannibal. His teeth projected at a!most right angles 
from his mouth, while his eyes had a most savage and demoniac expression 

We were glad to leave this vessel, as the exhalations from he hold and deck, 
were like any thing but ‘gales wafted over the gardens of Gul.” Capt. Ged- 
ney has dispatched an express to the U.S Marshal, at New-Haven, while he 
has made the most humane arrangements for the health and co:mfort of the 
prisoners, and the purification of the prize. There are now alive 41 negroes, 
three of whom are girls; about 10 havedied They have been at sea 63 days. 
The vessel and carvo were worth forty thousand dollars when they left Havana, 
exclusive of the negroes, whi-h cost from 20 to 30 thousand dollars. Vessel 
and cargo were insured in Havana. 

There is a question for the laws of Admiralty to decide, whether Capt Ged- 
ney and his fellow officers are entitled to prize or salvage money Toone or the 
ather they are most surely entitled, and we hope they will get their just reward 
Capt Gednev, when he first espied the Amistad, was running a | ne of sounding 
towards Montauk Point He bad heard nothing of this vessel being on the 
coast till after his arrival in this port. 
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Died on Thursday, the 22d inst., at the Astor House in this city, Thos. Haynes; Esq., 
formerly of Rarhadoes, but recently of Georgetown, D.C , aged 28 years 
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We are without later dates from England, but should the present easterly 
winds continue, the sailing packet of the 7th from Liverpool, the South 
America, may be shortly expected. The Great Western sailed on the 24th, 
and will probably arrive about this day week. 








Tn our last we briefly adveried to the importance of the intelligence from 
India, and the influence the success of the British ar.ns will probably exercise 
on Central Asia. The occupation of Kandahar, and the advance of the army 
to Cabool, the capital of the country of that name—are events of the highest 
interest, and pr gnaut with impor a: t consequences. It is, moreover eminently 
satisfactory to learn that the tloops have been so well received by tye warlike 
tribes they have visited. Commerce, aud its concomitant, civi izatioy, will 
speedily diffuse themselves through these remote regions, to the manifest ad- 
vantage of the inhatitants and the augmented renown of the British empire. 

The previous events in that quarer, and the struggles aod intr gues of the 
Russian agents to acquire an ascendancy at the expense of, an’ to the detriment 
of England, have excited some attent on; but the seat of these events is so 
remote, and so | ttle is k.own of the people and counrry, that we have deemed 
it proper from t'me to time to ‘hrow suc® light on the subject generally as fell 
within ourreach We have to-day made a copious extract from the last Quar- 
terly Review, which we shall resume next week; the perusal of this—if he 
keep a good map before him—will enab'e the reader to form some opinion 
of the maiter 
the part of the East India Company were actua'ly necessary, but no one 
who properly traces the late events can deem such doubtings valid. The 
Russ an emissaries were on the threshold of India, distributing presents and 
winning over the various tribes by false sepresentations of the power of the 
Czar, and the comparative weakness of that of England. To such exent were 
these measures carried, and so urgent were the remons'rances of the Court of 
St. James's to that of St. Petersburzh, that the Emperor found it necessary te 


It has been dou»ted if the late military movements on 


recall, not only bis agent in Cabool, Capt. Vicovitch, but also his minister 
plenipotentiary, C unt Simonich, at Tehran ; but these recalls, be it remembere 
ed, had been delayed so long, tvat the apprehended mischief had already been 
done, and Eng'and found the countr es north-west of the Indus—or their chiefs 
at least—very generally hostile to her. In such a case, there is no remedy 
among barbarous tribes but a prompt! and energ tic exhibition of power, which 
was done by marching an army across the Indus, and taking possession of the 
strong holds, as we have already described The extensive territory of Cabool 
and the numerous and hardy people of Affghanistan, had been considered as a 
sort of barrier and protection to Buitish India, and for this object they were 
well adapted, so long as England, or rather the East I: dia Company, retained 
t! eir fr endship and influence over them. But when this influence was ac- 
quired by Russia the case changed, and what was a source of protection became 
an instrument of danger. The British army then marched. 
commend the ex:ract from the Quarterly to our readers. 


We once more 





We learn from a satisfactory source, that France is about to recognize the 
independence of Texas; and further, that Mr. Henderson, the Texan Minis- 
ter, is, or was at the last dates, negotiating a treaty of amity and commerce 
between the two countries. Mr. Henderson was anxious that recognition 
should precede any negotiation for the commercial treaty, but the French Go- 
vernment felt a w sh to receive the Report of Admiral Baudin in addition to 
that of M. Soligny before the final decision was officially made. The King 
and Marshal Soult were warmly in favour of the measure. 

The accounts from Texas are highly favourable ; emigrants are pouring in 
from all quarters, and it is estimated that 60,000 will he added to the popula- 
tion of the country in the course of the ensuing winter. The prospect of ano- 
ther nivasion by the Mexicans Is quite visionary. 





The Hamilton Journal of Upper Canada denies having asserted that we spoke 
disrespectfully of the merchan s of that place. We may have been mistaken in 
the paper, but the matrer is not of mu:h importance since the charge is not 
againurged We have no file of the Journal tu refer to; perbaps some of our 
friends, if it be of sufficient moment, msy make the reference for us 

In relation to our question for information “ If it be really true, that at a re- 
cent Durham meeting a person lately in jal for high treason was allowed to 
speak, while Sir Allan M’Nab was hissed and hooted down?” the Journal makes 
the following o) servation. 


“The A'bion has asserted that two or three papers have distinctly stated the 
above to be a fact. Let him produce tis ‘ two er three papers’—if not,he knowe 
the alternative—we don't like the use of abusive epithets, and are not in the 
habit of indulging in them, but there are times when things should be called by 
their right names.” 

In compliance with this call we make two quotations. The Hamilton Gazette 
of the 2¥th July when spr aking of the late Durham meeting says :— 

“Among them [the Responsible Government people] stood conspicuous to 
view Mr. Nathan Town, lately under sentence of death in our jail for high ‘rea- 
son. Sir Allan moved some spirited amen‘ments, but the ill-tutored Notman 
Guards kept up such a yelli:g, hooting, and hissing, as surpassed any thing of 
the kind we ever witnessed before.” 


The Quebec Mercury of August 3d also says : 


“A meeting hed been held at Hami!ton got up by the “ responsible govern- 
ment” party, head: d by a man who had been convicted of hich treason. but par- 
doned. Sir Allan M’Nah enteavourrd to address the meeting, but could not 
obtain a hearing, and was hooted down.” 


This, we suppose, will be sufficient to justify us in the assertion, that such 
statements as the above have appeared in “two or three of the Canadian 
papers.” Our question as to the truth of the report that Sir Allan was “ hoot- 
ed and hissed down, while a person recently under sentence of death fur high 
treason was altentively listened to,’’ has not, as far as we have seen,been an- 
swered. As far asthe Hami'ton Journal is concerned, we do not see that we 
can derive any advantage from perusing a paper which conducts its controversies 
with so much indecorum, and therefore beg the favour of discontinuing the usual 
exchange. 

We are a little surprised at the useless pertinacity of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, and still more so that it should suppose an extract from a London radical 
newspaper would be conclusive evidence of the truvh of its (the Commercia(’s) 
opinion. Could it not foresee that we should refute the opinions of the Spec- 
tator by those of the Q :arte:ly Review as we have done to-day! 

But as we have implied before, we have no desire to enter into a discussion 
upon the India question or any other subject ; with the Commercial, our mo- 
tive in speaking at all was, to warn our resders not to receive with too much 
confidence the statements of a paper,once con-idered so liberal and friendly, but 
now, apparently, so hostile to England Conducted as thé Commercial was 
for many years, by an able and consistent Federalist, who has lately received 
a likeness of her Majesty from her own little hand; owned in part as it is by 
an Englishman born, who is now in England enjoying, according to bis own let- 
ters, unbounded friendship ard hospitality from his countrymen, and circulating 
so extensively as it does in the Cavadas—we thought the fierce rancour of the 
paper im question alittle odd. The Commercial, however, has an undoubted 
right to publish what it pleases, but we protest against its being considered 
any louger a paper either friendly or liberal to England. 








His Excellency Sir John Colborne has, by proclamation, suspended the ope- 
ration of Martial Law in Lower Canada We since ely hope that the French 
Cauadians will not cause it to be again resorted to. The province is now, hap- 
pily, entirely tranquil. 

Mr. B. May is appointed agent for this paper at Havana, in the room of 
Messrs. Harril!, Carew, and Morales. The latrer gentlemen are requesied te 
hand over the papers, accounts, &c., to Mr. May, as well as the monies collect- 








by them during their agency. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AKTICLES. 

Pride of Birth —Catherine, Duchess of Buckingham, vatural daughter of 
James the second, by the Coun’ess of Do:chesier, wos so proud of ber birth, | 
that she would never go to Versuil es, because th y would not give her the rank 
ef princess of the blud. At Rome, whuh rsie wen two or three times to 
see her brotter, she had a box at the opera distinguished like those of crowned 
heads. She not only regulated the ceremony of her own burial, and dressed up 
the waren figure of herself for West vinster Abbey, but hed shown the same 
insensi:.le pride on the d- ath of her only son, dress ng his figure, aud sending 
mes-engers tv her friends, that if they had a mind to see him lie in s‘ate. she 
would carry them in conveniently by the back door She sent to the old 
Duchess of Marlborough to borrow the triomphal car that had carries the duke’s 
body Sarah, as mad aid es proud as herself, seit ver word, * that i had car- 
ried my Lord Marlborough, and should never ve profaned by any ot er corpse.” 
The Duciess of Buckingham. to mortify ter, sent word, * that she had spoken 
to her u.dertaker, and he agrred to make a finer fortwenty pounds” When 
very ill, ste sent fur Mr Austis, and sett ed all the ceremonial of her funeral, 
and, fearing she stould die befure all the pomp was sent home, sud, ‘* why 
won't they send the cs opy for me to see?—lct them send it, though all the 
tassels are not finis ed ;" and made her attendants vow, thet if slie suould be 
sens less, they would not sit down in the room before she was dead. 

The Youth of Watt —James Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotland, on the 
19th of January, 1736 Our neighbour. on the other side of the chanel have 
the govd sens~ to consider the genealogy of an hones’ and ind.strious man as 
well worth pri serving as the parchments of some titled families, rendered illus- 
trious, it may be, only by the enormity of their crimes and vices. By this means 


Che Albion. 


{ think Pil just be content wi’ Hamsierey Hal for my share,” “ Hamsterley | 


Hall,” rejoined his comrade, “far less w Il de for me, I'll be vara content wi 
Weddle’s ciose and thy cow.” “How,” seid the first spoke-man, * what 
hey thou 'o de wi’ ma cow ?” when his friend coolly replied, Why, just as much 
as thou hast to do wi? Hamsterley Hall. 
_ Beer —[t was told Jekyl ttat one of his f'ierds, a brewer, hed been drowned 
in his own vat. * Ah!’’ he excla med, * floating on his watery bier.” 

Dr. Marrya't was exceedingly eccentric, Of him we are told— 

In his later days, when be wnagined his credit was bad, be applied to a Mr. 
A 


a bed to sleep upon?” The re, ly was in the affirinative ; ** Well, then,” said 





called, but not finding Mr. A a home, he wrote a noie saving, * Why do von 


make mea liar? [call d o pay you; send for your money this evening. or | | 


will throw it into the street’ 

Dr. Mounsey's Oddities —Th’s celebrated physician had many peculiarities 
which he opewy indulged in, 

Even on his deat»-bed, he maintsined a!l the force of his singularity by be- 
queathing his body for dissection, an old velvet cvat too e friend, and the but- 
tons ofit to another. In his will he inveighs bitterly ag+inst bishops, deans, and 
chap ers; and eaves annuit es to two clergymen who had resigued their pre- 
ferment on account of the Athanasian doctrine 

Dr. Mounsey died, at his apartments in Chelsea Hospital, Dec. 26th, 1788, 
at the advanced age of 95. 

The following epitaph was written by himself, after having been much teased 


Iam enabled to state. with certainty, that tre great gran Sather of James Watt by visitors who were anxious to succeed him :— 


was a farmer in Aberdeenshire ; that he died in o-e of the ba tles of Montrose ; 
that the victorious party (and [ may add, that it is sti! the case in civ disc: rds), 
con-idering that even death was insufficient expiation for bolding the opinions 
which the poor farmer had take» up arms tovef nd, punis ed him in the person 
of his on, by contiscating his little property; that this unfortunate child, Tho 
mas Watt, was broug't upby distant relations, and, in the iso uted condi ion to 
which he was thus reduc d, he devuted himself to serious and arduous s'udy, so 
as afterwards, in more peaceful times, t» establish himself at Greenock, where 
he taught mathematics and the principles of navigation; that he lived in the 
suburb of Crawford s Dyke, of which tie was the bailie, #n« ffice he retained til 
1734, when he died, aged 92 years. Thomas Watt had two sons, the elder 
Jobn and his brotver Jawes ; the latter the fither of our cel broted engineer 
The father, James Watt, was long trea~-urer of the town council of Greeuock, as 
Weil a8 Ove of its bailies, and was remarkable in his discharge of hese functions 
fur his ardent zeal, and an enlightened spirt of reform, He wasa pluralist 
(these three syllables, become no»-a days in France an epithet of reproa: h, are 
no stigma on the memory of James Watt), -he was a p/uralist of turee occu- 


** Here lie my old bones: my vexst on now ends: 
I have liv'd much too long for myself and my friends 
As to churches and chureh-yards, which men may call holy, 
fs a rank piece of nonsense ard founded in folly 
What the next wor d mav be, never troub ed my pate ; 
And be what it may, I beseech you, O fate! 
When the bodies of m ‘lions rise up i> a riot, 
To let the old carcase of Mounsey be quiet.” 
GREINA GREEN. 
Your satir'cal withmgs of metaphor fond, 
Say, England, the Priest tes the co jugal bond. 
But our fug tive pairs, who for Scotland elope, 
Seem res»lved to 1mprove on that whimsic «I trope ; 
When a Black-mito stan s Par-on, for want of a better, 
We may justly affirm, that he rivets the Fetter. 


The delightful game of chess, b fore which all others bide their diminished 


Pstions. He was purveyor of app -ratus and instruments for navigation. builder, heads is the well-kuow lt gacy of Persian intellect. and retains in its nomen- 
and merc act; unhappily, towards the ed of his lifr, he suff red severe losses | ¢!sture traces of its orien'el origin. “Thus chick? the warning of a'tack on the | 


in busine-s, by whic he los: a part of the fo tune wich he tad hon urably 


hostile monarch, is simply Scherk! or “ King!” though French gallantry has | 


amas;ed; he did in 1782, aged 84 years. James Watt, the subjec! of this extended the intimation, at the expense of the etym logy, by saying also 


éloge, was born with an extremely delicate constitution. His mother, whos: 


‘échec dla Reine!” = Azain, the fearful cons)mm tion of checkmate ! is but the 


fawily naine was Muirhead, gave him bs firsi lessons in reading. He learn d | Ans! fied voriety of Scherk mat! “the king is dead !” 


writing and arithmetic from bis father. He attended also ihe par'sh school of 


Judicial Joke.—It is said that the late Chief Baron Thompson was a very fa- 


Greenock. The humble parish schools of Scot and have thus the right to + | cetiors companion over the bottle, which he much enjoyed. At one of the 


scribe, wth a just pride, the name of James Watt among the ¢ lebrated men 


ludge’s dinners during the Assizes, there wa- present a cer ain Dignitary of the 


t t d— s the C vlece de i ian . . , 99 
waom they have produced—just as the © lege de la Fliche now inseribes the | Church. Wh.n the eloth was removed, “ I ol ways think,” said the very Rev. 


naine of j’cecaries emon* cient pupils, aud the University of Cun ridge 


Tu) cos to ii 


‘ 
5 


Aue Cuusttioas sGopesition Of} afier a good dinner!’ ‘Oh. no, Sir! by no ine ne,” repied the Chief Baron, 


suest, “T always think, my Lord, that a certain quantity of wine does no harm 


James Wait did »ot, ! of, alluw j the ‘ 
att did ot, however, allow hi ve give Oitnseif up to hes scudiesat rhe | «it is the waertain quanti'y tha: does al the mischief!" 


echool of Greenock so assiduous y as wes to be desired. Fora considerable 





part uf the yeu he was confined to his chamber, and he was left to study with 
out assistance. Thu, as indeed is mo-t common, vid bis high inte 'ectnal 


SS ee 


U NIVERSITY oF THE sTATE OF NEW YORK, —College of Physicians and Sur- 


geons.—The course of Lectures for the ensuing season will be delivered in the new 


powers, dis'ined to bring forth such happy fruits, first mature and develope and exteusive College edifice in Crosby street—to commence on the first Monday in No- 
them-elves in sol tude and r flectiin © Watt was too much an invalid to allow | YeM@ber aud continue four mouths. 


his parents to tuink for a moment of setting him to any regular occupation.— 
They left him entirely at liberty to choose his own way of passing his time. 

James Wati's Boyhood.—A friend of Mr Watt one day came upon the young 
James, st etch d upon the gro ond, rac ng with chalk ail sorts of cross lines.— 
“ Why do you suffer this child thus to ur fle away his time?” exclaimed tve 
visier, “send tim to school” You will do well ‘o delay your judament,” 
said the father, ** betore condemning hin ; be good enough to find out his oc- 
eupation.” The harsh judgment was speedily reversed. The child of six was 
solving a prob em in geometry. ‘ James,” said Mrs. Muirhead, one day, to her 
nephow, “I neversaw any boy more given to trifling han you are; can’t you 
take a book and employ yourself usefully ! There have yo: been sitting a whole 
hour without speaking a single word. D » you know what you have been about 
all this time? You have done nothing but shut and open, and open and shut 
the lid of the tea kettle ; and first you have put the saveer in the steam from 
the spout, and then you have held the silver teaspoon in it; and then you have 
done nothing but pore over thy m, end bring tog: ther the drops for wed by con 
den-ation, on the surface of the china or the cl ar syoon. Ain't you ashamed of 
spending your time in that way ?"—M Arago's Eloge. 

AN ENIGMA. 
I'm a noise never heard, yet [’m nothing but sound ; 
I move not, yet travel tne world all around. 
Icsnnot be seen, yet no mortal can say, 
Without seeing se, he can go through the day. 
I cannot be touched, yet no lady tair 
Canclose her sweet hand without fin ling me there. 
I m e.omously large, yet as small asa digit, 
Aud I often at cards put old frumps ina fidget. 
I'm rough, smooth, soft, hard, {’m both oval and square, 
Yet nothing but angles, which make Tores swear, 
I'm the prop of the throne, and abhor revolution, 
And yet tor my treason deserve execution. 
I'm blacker than jet, than a lily more white ; 
I never am seen, yet »m ne'er out of sight. 
I’m colder than ice, yet hotter than fire, 
I die every minute and never expire. 
Come guess me at once, make no fuss about me, 
For lads ne'er set down to piquet without me. 

Gold the Preserver vf Beauty.—A very interesting experiment was mentioned 
by Baron Larrey, the favourite surgeon of Napo'eon, in one of the late sittings 
ef tne French Academy of Sciences. During ‘he campaign in Egypt. this ce- 
lebraied surgeon had observed, that, when the inhabitants of the country, of the 
higher class, were lasouring under confluant small-pox, whch, there unmodi- 
fied by vaccination, when it does not kill, leaves dreadful morks the leeches of 
the country applied gold leaf over the whole surface of the boly where the 
seg had appeared. M. Legrand, a French phy-ican, on the s ggestion of 

aren Larrey, employed tvis preservation in the case ofa beaut ful and young 
English lady of ra:k labour ng under one of th» worst forms of this scourge. A 
Coating of g ld leaf, in the state in which it 1s employed for gilding was applied 
te the face by the medium of a little gam to make it adhere. The young lady 
recovered from ‘he di ease without marks except on the extremi ies and the 
eentral portiens of the body where the gold leaf liad not been ap, lied. 

The Essex Ring.—This ring, to which an historical and romantic record is 
attached as the token (the sizht of which, recalling her tenderest feelings, was 
to act with talisianic power oa the Queen, and insure her asse t to any request 
it accompanied ), is an heir-loe u in the * Warner” family, ard isin the posses 
sion ef Colonel Edward Warner, the representative of the elder branch. This 
ring is formed of a single diamond, cut in the shape of a heart, and bears an ad- 
ditional interest as having been the gift of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scotland to Queen Elizabeth at the period of her marriage with Lod Darnley, 
im 1664, whew she sent itto her royal rival, wogéther with the followii g lines, writ- 
ten by Buchanan :— 

“ This gem behold, ‘he emblem of my heart, 
From which my cousin's image ne'er shall part, 
Clear in its lustre, spotless does it s'ine, 
As clear, as spotless, as this heart of mine; 
What houzh the stone a greater hardness wears, 
Superior firmness still the figure bears.” 

The fact of Lady Not ingham’s treacherous concealing of the ring, confided 
te herby the condemned Essex. wih his pleading for life from his offended so- 
Vereign, is too well known to require repetition, a8 we'las that the Queen's an- 
, er at Lady No tingham’s death-bed confession led to her own immediate 

issolution. This ring then fell into the po-session of King James I., who gave 

it to Captain Warner, together with o her marks of distinction, in remuneration 
of his extensive discoveries in the West Indies, by which three of our most va- 
luable co'ones were added to the British dominions. In 1629, Capran Warner 
was knighied by King Charles I., a dign ty at that period highly considered. — 
The reyal patents and documentary proofs of the foregoing facts are te be found 
m the Roysl College of Arms, and iu the possession of the represextative of the 
family.— Court Gazette. 








Varieties. 


Twe colliers a lit'le to the west of Newcastle, having a colloquy upon the 
satieipated appropriation system taught by the chartists, one of them addressed 


Phvsiology—Jchn Aug. Smith, MD 
Theory and Practice of Puysic—Jcseph M. Smith, M.D. 
Materia Mevica and Medi-a) Jurisprudence—Johu B. Beck, M.D. 
Chemistry aud Botany—John Yorrey, 4 D 
Special and General Anatoiny—Root, Watts, Jon. M.D. 
Surgery and Surgical and Pathologicil Anatemy—Willard Parker, M.D. 
Obstetrics and t)iseases of Wom » and Chudren—James R. Manley, M.D. 
Occasional Le tures wi'l be delivered duri:g the month of October, and the dissecting 
room will be open for ‘he improvem nt of the students. 
Exp use of the whole course $103. 
By order J. AUG SMITH MD. President. 
Aug 31-3t NiCo.L HH) DERING, M D. Registrar. 


ENTIST —J B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No 84 Cham- 
D bers-street, New York, re-pectfully announces to his friends and acqu intances, in 
the city and country, that be may at all times ov found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street, ready to per-orm all the operations pertaining 'o his profession. The teesh ef the 
members of targe families and public schools, will oe inspected. regulated, and constantly 
kept in order. oy De. Buck, for a moderate compensation, All operations warraated to 
produce the desired efect. Charges reasonable d : 
CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dontist, at No 81 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, coraially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B Back, whose profes- 
sional operation. he hes pers muly seevw ani observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skiliul and sctent fic dont ist. 

DISSOLUTION—The Copareers ip heretofore existing between J. B Buck and Wm. 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual cousent, dissolved. 
New York, June 12, 1839 

J. B. BUCK, 


Aug 31-tf]} W. A. ROYCE, 


ANT’ D.—A Governess ina private family, an American or English |: dy, who is 
\ thoroughly competent to teacn young ladies the essential branches of an English 
educa ion, Fre ch, Itihan, Music, and Drawing. One who adds to these qualifications 
a guod disposition, and can give satisfactory references, may address, stating time and 
place fur an interview. B WL, b x39, Lower Post Office. (Aug 3)-tf 


Rs. GIBSON, 18 Bond street. will recommence her Day and Boarding School tor 
Young Ladies, on Monday, 9h of Septemoer 
The most approved masters attend as usual. {Aug 3t-4t 
AY S HOOL FOR YOUNG LADI2S.—Misses Bown, 55 Beach street, will re-open 
their Scheol ou Monday, 2d September, where the following branches are taught ;— 
Exuglish, in all its departinents, Freach, ltaan, Music, Drawing. Eminent masters will 
assist in teaching the dvanced classes (Aug 31 Im 


9 PRINTERS —The following REDUCED PRICES will hereafter be 
charged for Pointing Types at BRUCE'S New York Type Foundry, No. 13 


hamb ., und No, 3 City Hail Place. 
coy Agog ‘ 33 pa the a lb. Minion, 66 cents a |b. 
Ly 

















wa . 
Emall fica, 40 i. owen Ro . 
Long Primer, 42 gate, 

Bourgeois, ? Pearl, 140 “ 
Bievier, 


Ornamental Letters and other type in proportion, : _ 
These are the p ies on accredit af six mouths ; but we wish at this time to en- 
courage short creei) or cash purchases, and will therefore make a dises unto! five 
per cent.for New York scceprances it ninely cays, ans ten per cent. for cash, 
We have recently acded to our former ex! ensive assortment seventy-five different 
kinds and sizesof orsamental letter, emoractog Con lensed, Extra-Condensed, Ex- 
tenved, Qutine, Skeleton, Sha fed, Ornamental, modern thin-'aced Black, &c.; 
100 new F.owers, and a great verily of Oruaiments, ‘orming altogether the most ex- 
teusive assortment of Pring g Typ sin the United Stites, and absolutely an ua- 
rivalled one. We also furnish every other aiticle that is necessary for a printing 
‘ ®, P ‘ 
Ps of newspapers who publish this advertisement three times before the Ist 
of November, 18 9. sending us 7 of the publreations, a soquive pagmens when 
: om the foundry four times the emount of their bil, 
oy = Sa f “GEORGE BRUCE & Co. 


ENNION’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Nade to order and for sale wholesale 








and retail. 
A pooh variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G & W.H.JENNION, 
March ® 200 Broadway. 








[-S KEOGI’S BOARDING & DAY SCH OL, $97 Pourth street, vppos-e Albioe 
M Plaice.—Miss Keogh woud respectfuily inform the public, that the duties ef her 
Schvol will be resumed on the first Monday in Sep emoer ; when she will be hippy to 
receive an additional wamber of papils. [na addition to the course of instruction hitherte 
pursued, a competent person is eag aged to give lessons in eruamental needle-work, ef 
every description. aug. A —3t, 

LADY wno nas devoted many vears othe staly of the Piano-Forte, is desirous of 

ootaining afew pupils c> instruct ia the’ branch, and will attend either at her own 
residence, or that of her pupils. Terme moderats,—mide knowa ea application, at 76 


Nassau street. aus: 














N ENGLISH LADY experienced in tuition on the most approved systems of her 

own conatry, is desirous of establishing herself in one of the cities of the United 
States She will either enter int» ar engagement with a fanily aa resident Governess, 
or bx her a0 od in any vicinity waere, as in ratag teachs;, sufficient inducements could 
be securely held out, to guard ner from loss in the undertaking ‘The usual branches of 
Enelish vera ure. French, [alian, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Fancy Works, of ail 
kinds, are conorised in her routin:. [tis requested that ali communications may be as 
circumstantial as possible, te save delay References offered. Address to Mivs F., a4 
the Office ef the Aloion. Barclay sireet, (post paid.) Aug 17 


ron PowiPYEING TuE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, 
OWLAND’S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally alapted to the use of tucse 
suffering ander the various forms of Cutaneous Malydy, and h» preservation of she 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers * claim tu general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing snecess afforded by an experience of uswar's of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety andeficacy, It has acquieo with re- 
ference to THE TOL!.ET 4 reoputarion in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
uti'ity, and the cdvantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculi r 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. oe 
eurchasers of Gowland’. LOTION «re respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under va ious plausible titles assum: its properties and virtues. The only Genu 
ine Articie has the name and address of the Pr: prietor—Ropert SHaw, 33 Queen-street. 
Caeapsi e, London. engraved on the Stump affixed over the cork of ear» bottle, nnd is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly tilustrative of its sudject, entitled “The Theory 8f Beau- 
y” Atl others in whatever fo m, are spurious 
Sold Wholessle by the Azents of the Proprietor, Mesers. Pach & Rredish, New York 
in bottles, at 62 }-2 cents; and also sold Retail by ali respectable Venders in the princi 








his “ marrow,” “ Hey, Geordy,” says he, ‘when we hes wor grand ievelling, 


pal Cities in the Union. Jy%7 eowly* 


we VY 5 - . 
.and abruptly said, ** You dont know me; but will you tr st me | Dre of which persons can draw at sight. 


he, “I shall pay on synch aday.” Exactly at the appointed time, the doctor | 


August 31, 





A LADY TEACHER WANTED—For a snail and select female boarding school in 
ch «ple Hill, worth Carolina. The University of North Carolina is situated at Chapie 
Mull. The school ts kept by the lady of one of the Protessors in the University, and the 
hioeral salary of $500 per year is offered for a teacher whose kuowledge of the Pino and 
Guitar is undoubted. She must «lso be able to teacu French, Pamting and Drawing, with 
/ the kind of fancy aud ornamental needle work now tashionabie, as crewelli: g, wax, &c. 
Address (post paid). with references, F. VERMULE, 127 Orebord street aug 3-5t 


a) J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHA.® GE BROKER, lov Broauway & 22 Wail 
Ss. street, New York, las made perfect arrangements to draw upon any past of Great 
Broan and Treland, in suis trom £5 and upwarus. 

Buys and selis uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 





| business 10 its various branches. 


Drafts collected o alt parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 


s J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice tha: he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way ana 22 Wall street, which has oeen es/ablished for ‘he last 13 years, Letters meet 
pr:mpt attention if addressed (Aung. 17-1f. S.J. SYLVES1 ER, New York 


RCHIPECTURE.—The undersigned furaisies desizes for buildings of every descrip- 

tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 

for tarm hutidings, where the simplest forms are reudered pleasing and ornamental, bya 
proper disposition of the rudest materials, 

As cotlage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 

occupies 80 Covspicuous a place in the picture, it would be « flener adopted if designs 

were more easily obtained. The subscriver possesses the advantage of seven years 


| practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
Pp I ° P 


assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, «f this city, to whom reference Is given, 
N. B. Plaus, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders, 
July 63m CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, j 


KEPARING FOR PUBLICATION—* Trifles from My Port-Polio, or Recollections of 

Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East lidies, including a Campaign in Nes 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, anu until the death of Napoleon; a: d Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13. 





juW WATERING PLACE AT THE NORTH.—The justly celebrated * Caledoma 
IN Springs,” which are now attracting the notice of so many invalids, are situated in 
Upper Canada about 70 uiles above Montreal, from which place the mode of conveyance 
is by good stages and steamboats every Monday, Wedanesdvy, and Friday, in each week, 
The springs may also be approached from Kingston, via the Rideau Canal, by steamboats 
to Bbytown and down the Ottowa or Grand River to L’Original, whenthey will meet 
stages, 9 miles from the springs. Visitors from the United States will find the route, via 
Montreal, the most practicable at present. 
The Niagara and Quebec tourists can make a very pleasant trip to these springs, 
where thev will chance to meet visitors, not only from Upper and Lower Canada ard the 
United States, but from many parts of Great Britain. The springs my be reached in 
three and a half days from this city. July 20 4t. 











] R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Dutne-street, cot fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and ‘spthaliic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ejliot’s extensive practice, and the numbel 0 patients who cannot be attend. 
ed during iis office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr, Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member ot the New York Medical Se- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr W paid wach attention to disea-es of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from !0 to 6 0’clock, datly. jy 20. 


ho. COLEY'S BUAKDING SCHOOL POR YOUNG LADIES, No 68% Broadway 
\ —Mrs. Coley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 
tiv. ly te-cpen her School on Monday, the i9th of September Mrs. ©. has made new 
arrangeMents, with most rs of the fighest em nence in the different branches of educa- 
tion, sna will bring with her an accomplished English assistan. from Europe. 
Ang. 10—t! 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Ronerts, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sil for the remainder 
of the s+ ar, from New York on the Is’ October, and the Ist D. cember, and from Lon- 
don and Portsmouth, on the Ist September, and Ist November. 
For freight, (of which this ship will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearot 1u% Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Ce 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents, 
D7 An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship. 
Pians of the Cabins may be seen at the office of the Agents, 
Letters from any part of tne United States and the Canadas can be forwarded through 
the Post Office, as Postmasters are authorized to collect the sh.p’s postage. (Aug 3ltf 
New York to Brosiol. 


SEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons, 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 


Is appointed to sai] during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 





From New York. 


23d March; 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October? & 16th November 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33): in fore and lowe Saloon, 30 guineas ($140), Steware’s fees £1,10. 
($06 66) Chudren under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For feight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street 

(March2. 7 

TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power, 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows ;— 
From New York. From Liverpool, 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13ih sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. List September: 
14th December. 16th November, 

Pares to Liverpool- Thirty-five guineas [$163 23 cts.) in the aft. and thirty guineas 
($140. in the tore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under '3, end servan.s, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line.) 
YROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 








ear:— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and (October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembes. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. Frorn Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre RONNAFFE BOISGERARD & €O 
NEW YORK AND HAVKE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, [6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of G¥ery month. Having made a new arrangement fr the sailing of these 
packets, the subst ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of nam | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, ” @ 616, July 8) “* .May 1, * 16, 
surgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8 “* @, * 16) * 16, “* 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| ‘“ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,,Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 
Duch. @’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. &| “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, jJan. 8, ‘“ 24, “ 16.) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. J, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,JMarchi, “ 16, “ 86, 




















Emerald, W. B. Orne, 694, “* 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “* 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ I6) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘“ Q4/Apri) 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, ir “ 94, Oct. 8 “ 164 * 6, Aug. I, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the hrst class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- 
tions for passengers.comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, is 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe 'forwardedby their pa:kets, free of ali charges except the expenses s¢ 
tually incurred, : BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK ,Jr46 South-st 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets betwecn New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz 

















Ships. Captains. [Days of Sailing from New Days of ae: | from 
York. Liverpool. _ 
Shekspearo, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 28 
St. Anarew, Thompson, me -* 1 *. Sept. 1, Jan, 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, ‘eS Oe oe ee 7, 
Roscius, Collins, “95 * 96, “* 9%, * 18, “13, “ 18, 
Cambridge, |1. Bursiey, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,] “ 19, “ I, “ 19 
Independence, | E. Nye, oF © % ae 7, 9 25, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, «53, * 13, * 13,)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om *8. °* = = = % = 7 
Siddons, Britton, om © @ = a? ef ee 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,/ “ 19, “ 19, “ 1% 
Roscoe, J.C. Delene. en, *%* 1 * Re * BS * DB 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “73, “ 13, “ 13.|Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Europe, RCo ©, ° mf area wy 7, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “ 2%, “ 25, “ 95,) “ 13, “ 13, 13, 
Colwnbus, Cropper, iOct. 1 Feb. 1, June l1,| “ 19, “ 18, * 
Geo. Washington H. Holdrege, | 7 = %  *@ hE oe. . MOB i 
United States, | N.F Holdrege, 13, ...% . 8, Dec. i April My Aug. 7 
4 ° 


4 
stow, } #99 © 19 & BQ, is 
— NB. Palmer, em (iy Se & i S mm — 4 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19 “ 19, 1 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant eeommete- 
tions for passencers. Tie price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 91 5 
and from 1. ver, vol to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores. and bedding, 
Neither tie captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pag 
cels. or packnces sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. , 
Agents for ships Oxford, Nerth America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Bacients 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHAL 1, N. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
t. Andrew, Virginian, Shefheld. and United States, 
oceeaien ate reer SP OBERT RERMIT. NY. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. pnegee 
ips Shaks e. Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
satiate a , Pea RINNE LL. MINTHERN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y 





| Agonts for ships Ruscins, Siddcus, Shendan “gteenr k, 


. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI. & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpedd 


COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool 
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